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Lesson Calendar 
Golden Text for the Quarter: Thou art a God ready to par- 
don, gracious and merciful, slow to anger, and abundant in 
loving kindness. —Neh. 9: 17. 


. July 27.—Moses’ Request Refused. . .... Exod. 4:29 to6:1 
. August 3.—The Plagues of Egypt ........- Psa. 105 : 23-36 
By ee a ee ee Exod. 12 : 1-42 


. August 17.—Crossing the Red Sea .. . 
. August 24.—The Bread from Heaven. . . Exod. 15 : 27 to 16 : 36 
. August 31.—Israel at Mount Sinai. . Exod. 19; Heb. 12: 18-24 
. September 7.—The Ten Commandments, 1 . . . . Exod. 20: 1-11 
. Sqpeeaeer 14-—The Ten Command- 
3 fi Pe ol he TEN ere Exod. 20 : 12-21 

12. Seoseeliiar “9 —t he Golden Calf (Temperance 

a eee a eg: ae ee yk Ge Exod, 32 
33. September 28.—Review, Deliverance and Disobedience. 
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Robert Louis Stevenson 
By Jessie Andrews 


E walked within his garden fair, 
To view the flowers growing there, 
And wondered what the plant could be 
That everywhere he seemed to See. 


. Exod. 13 : 17 to 14: 3 
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He asked the gardener, “ Tell me, do, 
What is this plant of sombre hue ? 

It groweth here, and groweth there, 
’Twill soon be spreading everywhere.” 


“ The herb of Resignation pure,” 

The gardener said, ‘Its growth is sure, 
It doth uproot full many a weed, 

And seems a useful plant indeed.” 


‘* Nay, gardener, nay,—too sombre far, 
Its growth would my fair garien mar ; 
It must forthwith uprooted be, 
And Joy be sown abundantly. 


“ The flowering kind to plant be sure, 
Its fragrant blossoms shall endure,— 
Then blest shall be my garden fair, 
And every guest that wanders there!” 











Has the name of your school been sent to the Editor 
as a candidate for a place on The Sunday School 
Times Rally Day Honor List? The plan was fully 
described in last week's special Rally Day Number, 
and réquests are daily coming for the record blanks 
on which to send results. 


Pe) 
Killer-Whales 


Sin has such a dangerously keen scent for its prey 
that no one of us can afford to leave a single approach 
unguarded. In the thrilling story drawn from Captain 
Scott's Diary, appearing in Everybody's Magazine, 
what is termed the strangest adventure of the disem- 
barkation at Cape Evans is told with startling realism. 
Six or seven killer-whales were seen skirting the edge 
of the floe which formed the landing stage. Two Es- 
kimo dogs were tethered to the wire stern-rope of the 
ship. The photographer, Ponting, ran with his camera 
to the floe edge to get a picture of the whales, when 


suddenly the floe under him and under the dogs 
‘*heaved up and split into fragments. . . One could 
hear the ‘ booming’ noise as the whales rose under 
‘the ice and struck it with their backs.’’ Ponting and 
the dogs, however, had a marvelous escape, since the 
floe did not crack just where they were, and ‘‘ the ter- 
rifying creatures passed on to other hunting.’ How 
many of us have been surprised by the sudden attack 
of killer-whales of sin breaking up through the footing 
beneath which we had not supposed there were such 
foes! Thanks unspeakable be unto hint who has 
saved us times without number from these foes in 
their terrible hunting. 


Going on With the Sermon 

When the preacher gives the gospel message, the 
old, old story is likely to be more effective with young 
and old than the embellishments that are often sup- 
posed to brighten its interest, A little boy thus con- 
fided his experience to his mother after a church ser- 
vice. ‘*Why, mother, when the minister was telling 
about Calvary, I could just see Jesus going up there, 
and the cross, and the people; and just when I was 
most interested, the minister stopped,—and went on 
with the sermon.’’ May it not be true that some of us 
as preachers or teachers rest too lightly upon the una- 
dorned Gospel narrative, in our eagerness to find de- 
vices that will create interest in the story? Itmay be 
that some to whom we are seeking to carry the gospel 
lose interest when we ‘‘go on with the sermon. 
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Zurich’s Missionary Vision 

Each World s Sunday School Convention, with 
its continuing theme ‘‘the Sunday-school and the 
Great Commission,’’ lays fresh emphasis upon the 
vital truth that the missionary enterprise is not a de- 
partment of church work, but is the real business of 
the church. On the closing day of the World's Sev- 
enth Sunday School Convention at Zurich, this con- 
viction found expression in a resolution to send an 
official communication to the Mission Boards of 
"Protestant churches throughout the world. This 
‘«« Address to Mission Boards,’’ unanimously approved 
by the delegates, set forth:the thrilling appeal of 


present conditions in mission lands and the signifi- 
cant opportunity of to-day for co-operation with Sun- 
day-school forces. The native Christian of the mission 
church with his need of Bible teaching, the child of 
mission lands born into the blighting atmosphere of 
heathenism, the growing secular education under 
godless auspices, the ever-widening need of evangel- 
istic extension of the native churches’ sphere of influ- 
ence, —all these make a clear call to the Sunday-school 
as the effective and prepared agency for the church 
to use. These factors were earnestly presented in the 
address to the Mission Boards, which also conveyed 
the greetings of the Convention and appreciation of 
the great work the Boards were doing in the common 
service of taking Christ to the world. This action 
of the Convention emphasizes the significant word of 
Dr. Bailey in his President's Message: ‘‘The two- 
fold aim of the World’s Sunday School Association 
is to promote a missionary spirit in the Sunday- 
school in the home: field, and a Sunday-school spirit 
in mission fields."’ The unmistakable call to each 
Sunday-school worker is to put missions—the preach- 
ing of Christ—first in his own life and in his Sunday- 
school activities, and then will the Sunday-school 
become a great and growing factor in Foreign 


Missions. 
yd 
Better than Baseball 


A surrender to Christ may call for giving up not 
merely evil or doubtful things, but things perfectly 
good in themselves. An athletic young fellow of 
eighteen, with an enthusiasm and talent for baseball, 
recently gave his life completely over to Christ's 
ownership. Soon after he had taken this step, a friend 
met him and asked him about his baseball team. 
««Oh, I had to give the game up. _I found I was lik- 
ing it so much it prevented me from giving the right 
attention to other things, so I cut it out.’’ And it 
was not hard to give up baseball because this healthy 
young giant, bubbling over with life, had found 
something more thrilling than baseball—the joy of 
representing his new Friend and Master, Jesus Clirist. 
Giving a thing up for Christ always means cutting 
away an obstruction so that his riches may have wider 
space and freer channel to flow into our lives, and out 
into others’ lives. 


The Conflict of Duties 


OST of us are in the habit of associating hardness 
with duty. We might relieve ourselves of a 
great deal of strain and trouble and unhappi- 

ness, if we realized that our duty in this world is not 
the hardest thing to do by any means. The most dif- 
ficult thing is to decide what our duty is. When any 
one is sure and clear about that, the doing of it is a 
comparatively easy matter. What wears us out and 
disheartens us is not the performance of it, but the 
hesitation and the half-heartedness which comes from 
going to one duty with a suspicion that it would be 
more profitable to be doing some other. It is natural 
for every one to wish to do what-will count for most, 
and it is while we are deciding that question that we 
are torn and distressed. Once let it be clearly settled 
which thing demands our first attention and our high- 
est effort, and the clamor of the other things subsides 
and we have peace. 

As Julia Wedgwood says, ‘‘The whole of duty is 
modified when we change the hierarchy of duty. 
How significant is the etymology of ‘prerogative,’ the 
section that was asked first. for its opinion! ‘There lies 
the whole force of our ideal. Which do you consult 

efirst? Everything else will be different. ‘That which 
gives life its key note is not what men think good, but 
what they think best.’ When Christ spoke to men 
in the Sermon on the Mount, his object was not to 


pile up 4 mountain of new duties upon men and 
women already burdened enough, but throughout the 
discourse there is discernible a desire to release the 
souls of men from the strain and sorrow which comes, 
not from their duties, but from duties performed in 
the wrong order, 

Jesus saw that the fret of life came from trying to 
make things go in an order which was impossible. 
Men saw his ease and his power and his peace, but 
they were ignorant of how to obtain it for themselves. 

But many must have gone away from hearing Jesus 
with their minds made up that they would try it and 
see what would come of it. He had not told them to 
do a great lot of unheard of duties, but he had told 
them of a re-arrangement of them. All of them had, 
in their way, wished to make the world better, and he 
had told them to begin by first clearing their own vis- 
ion of what was wrong. All of them had made efforts 
to reconcile God to themselves by gifts at his altar, 
and he had told them to leave the gift for a while and 
go back and reconcile some brother who has been offend- 
ed. Then he spoke about those desires and interests from 
which no man can escape, from which he ought not 
to escape, the care of his body, the obtaining of food 
and the nécessary possessions, the getting of which 
demands so much of every one’s best thought and time. 
And he taught them that these things had never gotten 
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men’s best thought, and never could get it, until men 
had sought first God's kingdom and righteousness. 

And he was speaking to people who had been 
brought up on the idea of the kingdom of God. They 
knew more about it than any people on earth. They 
had worked for it in their way, but their way was to 
believe that it would come a/fer they Ifad gotten cer- 
tain other things first. Then they would have a free 
hand and begin to bring the kingdom in. The start- 
ling thing about Christ's words was that they could 
have the kingdom first, and then men would be sur- 
prised to find what a free hand they had -for other 
things, ‘ 

There is no hardness like that of trying to make 
first that which by nature is secondary. We can push 
it up into the first place by miglt and main, but it 
will not stay there. It will always be seeking its level 
and rolling down again. Men cannet understand why 
such intensity of effort for really good things can be so 
often defeated, but good things come on all sides from 
seeking the best things. There will be more good 
things in the life of the man who is seeking the best 
than there will be in the life of one who is seeking 
only things that are good. Good things are the by- 
product of the best things. We shall not find char- 
acter by setting our hearts upon that alone, It comes 
in the train. of resolving to make God's will foremost. 
Many a Christian man cannot understand wiry, after all 
his endeavors to lead a Christian life, he is still such a 
failure, but Henry Drummond understood when he 
said to the Harvard students ; ‘‘Above all things do 
not touch Christianity unless you are willing to seek 
the kingdom of heaven first. 1 promise you a miser- 
able existence if you seek it second.’’ 

Many a duty with which we are now faithfully strug- 
gling, but which never seems to be compassed, would 
almost do itself if we could bring it under the sweep 
of some greater duty. If we resolve to do God's will 
in everything, then the particular thing we have to do 
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will receive an impulse which nothing else can give it. 
Those lives which are often our despair as we look at 
their poise and their influence and their ability in 


-each thing they do, did not get their power-by some © 


superhuman intensity which they put upon each ef- 
fort, but by a devotion to God of everything they did. 
If we resolve to live our whole life for God, then we 
can hope that this or that particular trouble, or defect, 
or temptation, or anxiety, will be taken care of as we 
never can hope it will be if we make that our goal. 
Temper cannot be overcome if that is our main ob- 
ject ; it can be if we are seeking to represent Christ in 
everything we do. Brother Lawrence, who, for all his 
trying, simply could not make things go right, finally 
faced his failure, resolved that whatever he did hence- 
forth he would do for the love of God only, be it a 
success or a triumph, and began taking up the old 
duties with the new motive. Then he said he was 
sent on a particular mission for the monastery, and 
with that motive in mind, he compassed the duty, and 
brought it through very well, and so it had been ever 
since, 

It may be believed that nearly all men mean to give 
religion a.place in their lives. Nothing however will 
make life so miserable as our religion in the wrong 
place. For it is one thing to give it place, and 
another thing to give it prominence, and yet another 
to give it pre-eminence. Until we give it first place 
we shall be wondering at every tarn what to do with 
our religion. It will raise more problems than it 
solves. We imagine that to put it first would turn 
life upside down, when the fact is that it is upside 
down already. We suspect it would revolutionize our 
life, whereas our lives are already in a kind of chronic 
revolution. Our duties now are continually clashing, 
but when we set God's will and kingdom first, doing 
it a day at a time, our duties seem to glide into place 
and we have our first taste of the order and peace of 
which the soul is capable. 





What is Vain Repetition in Prayer? 

Those who seek to fulfil the conditions of effec- 
tual prayer, and who earnestly desire to know its 
utmost blessings and power, are watchful against the 
weaknesses that lessen the reality of the prayer-life. 
A Florida reader asks : 


What did Jesus mean when he said, ‘In praying, use not 
vain repetitions as the Gentiles do,"’ etc. ? 

‘There are three phrases that are sometimes habitual with 
educated men, that for myself 1 esteem objectionable, as com- 
ing under Jesus’ prohibition. 

First.. ‘‘O Lord, hear us."’ Is it not exactly what Elijah 
sneered at in the prayer of Baal's priests? It seems to me, in 
view of the immanence of our Jehovah \Jesus), irreverent and 
uncalled for. 

Second. ‘'' We pray thee,"’ and its variations. Jong famil- 
iarity with its use causcés some to esteem it as expressing 
earnestness,—a limited degree of earnestness would be due to 
it perhaps, if only seldom used ; but is it not strictly onlv a 
formality, and as such not advisable to repeat in a public 

rayer? ‘Then too is it not a fac: that a public prayer will be 
just as reverent, helpful, and uplifting, losing nothing of sense 
or value by is entire omission? And if used more than once 
(1 frequently hear it a dozen times), does it not thus become 
**vain,’’ in Jesus’ view? And thus used has it not lost all 
meaning save a continual recalling of God's attention to our 
words? 

Will not even the phrase ‘‘ We thank thee,"’ when repeti- 
tious, lose much of its force, in the ears of the prayerful ? 
Habitual users sometimes thank God for his attributes, or 
character, when they are grateful for his doings. 

The foregoing is my wav of viewing these matters, but I 
meet demurrings, and no light given. It will be a favor if 
you think best to put me right, if you do not agree. 


If a repetition—a re-petition—is an empty one, our 
Lord plainly meant that it should not be used in 
prayer. Elijah himself, in the contest with the prophets 
of Baal, in the supreme hour cried, ‘‘ Hear me, O 
Jehovah,'’ and again, ‘‘hear me,’’ but the intensity 
of his cry, the tremendous issues of the occasion, made 
the emphasis of the second ‘‘ hear me"’ not vain, or 
empty, but expressive of the strong uplifting of a great 
soul toward God,  Elijah’s ironical urging of the 
prophets of Baal to greater efforts takes on its note 
evidently because of the utter emptiness of the hope 
that the Baalites had. Any expression in prayer is 
vain, or empty, if it has no real meaning to the one 
who utters it. ‘*We pray thee’’ and ‘‘We thank 
thee "’ are often little more than thresholds over which 
iu man stumbles into a sentence that he had not 
thought of at all before he uttered the threshold- 
words. If, in public prayer, we do not know what 
we are to pray for until we break the silence by a 
vague ‘*we pray thee,’’ we may fairly ask ourselves if 


we are really leading in prayer. Not the number of 
times we say these words, or others like them, but what 
we mean when we say them, is the test of empty or 
vain repetition. 

One who was accustomed often to lead in public 
prayer generally opened his petition, fervently with the 
words, ‘*O Lord God, omafotent and omnifotent.”’ 
This might properly be caHed vain repetition; and yet 
who knows that the dear old saint who used the same 
word in two ways was only repeating emptily a vague 
as¢ription? To the most of us, however, prayer in 
favorite oft-repeated phrases may easily become 
empty, unless the phrases speak forth for us the true 
promptings of the Spirit. 


x 
What Are Good Amusements? 


It is easy enough to advise young people to avoid 
amusements that are hurtful, but general advice some- 
timés is too vague for eager-minded boys and girls in 
the teen age who really want to sift out the unclean, 
and hold to the unquestionable in recreation, A 
South Carolina teacher, rightly relying upon guidance 
through prayer, is met with requests for specific help 
on this question by her class of girls. She writes: 

I am a young teacher with a class of girls ranging in age 
from fifteen to eighteen. ‘To-day we studied the temperance 
lesson, and of course the question of amusements came up. 
Now comes the question; Wat amusements can we indulge 
in? What could you suggest for these girls? We live in a 
small town, and the majority of the girls are in very ordinary 
circumstances as regards money. This question has come up 
often, and while I think it an individual matter with adults, the 
young people must have guidance. Of course I have taught 
them that dancing, card-playing, and the theater are entirely 
sinful, but they are always asking such questions as: ‘‘Is ita 
sin to play rook?"’ . 

I am so anxious to have the right influence over these girls, 
but I do not always know how to answer. God has given me 
a wonderful trust in these fourteen girls, and I must not be 
unfaithful. I pray that they may all turn out noble Christian 
women. Won't you pray for me and with me? I shall greatly 
appreciate any help you can give me. 

It would not be good for these girls, or for any of 
us, if any one should attempt merely to list the exact 
games and forms of entertainment that are worthy of 
a Christian’s attention. We need rather to be trained 
in the drawing of moral lines by. submitting the least 
details to the test of fellowship with Christ, and to 
study, with wisdom from him, the broad principles 
upon which divine revelation and the God-led expe- 
rience of man would lead us to act. 
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But there are some definite helps to clear decision 
which may be noted. First, let us not think of *‘ in- 
dulging*’ in any game or recreation, if by that word 
we mean letting down from any obligation to God or 
man, ‘‘Indulgence’’ implies a concession to weak- 
ness which has no place in the Christian life. If we 
play a game, we ought to be able to do it with just as 
unsullied a sense of being where we belong as if we 
were in school or at church, or we ought not to play 
that game. 

Second, young people will find in the long run a 
healthy freedom from feverish and time-wasting ex- 
citement in avoiding all games in which chance is the 
controlling and interesting factor. The appeal to 
chance has no place in the Christian's outlook upon 
life, no part in his practise of the presence of the in- 
dwelling Christ. To get used to victory or defeat de- 
cided by the toss of a coin instead of by the exercise 
of God-given talents is unhealthy and misleading, to 
say the least. au 

Possibly this teacher can find an almost endless 
source of recreation for her class in the outdoor life 
‘that is so readily opened to dwellers in small towns 
under the guidance of simple nature: hand-books that 
any book dealer can supply. And_ this does not re- 
quire the amount of time one might suppose. Some 
of the busiest people find greatest recreation in such 
outdoor enjoyment. 

Miss Wolcott's ‘‘ 500 Ways to Help Your Church"’ 
(The Sunday School Times Co., $1) is full of sugges- 
tions for happy social times for the young people, 
enough to give any one a liberal supply for a long 
time to come. It would be worth while for this class 
of girls to have a copy. 
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Must We Return Stolen 
Property Innocently Bought ? 


What a Christian man ought to do in any moral 


issue is precisely what any man ought todo, The 
obligation to do right rests-on every man. The 


Christian who is not clear on moral issues is thus far 
in a fog which is. not necessary. Such confusion of 
vision is illustrated by a case of interest to an Ohio 
reader, who writes : 


Can a. Christian man, who bought stolen property without 
knowing the facts, but who-has since. learned: the! truth, about 
it, refuse to return the property to the owner, and do right ? 

I hiave g good reason for asking this question, as a Christian 
man in this community, where I live, claims that because he 
was not to blame he is under no obligation to return the:stolen 
property he bought, though he is rich and the original owner 
poor, and not to blame either for being robbed. 

The owner of a horse remains its rightful owner 
even though a thief. steal the horse... Ownership is 
not transferred to the thief by his theft, and-he can 
not by gift or sale confer upon another an ownership 
which was never his. Hence the man who buys the 
horse from the thief does not become the rightful 
owner of it by.that purchase. The thief now. has 
money in place of the horse, and the buyer is his 
victim ; for if the original and only real owner can 
show that the horse is. his, he can recover it. There 
is justice in this, for otherwise property. would be sub- 
ject to transfer of actual ownership at the hands of a 
thief as a profit-making middle-man.. The real owner 
of the horse may properly claim that he was not to 
blame for the theft, but he suffers loss if he cannot 
recover his horse. The buyer may feel that de was 
not to blame in innocently paying a thief money for a 
stolen horse, but the buyer must suffer loss in return- 
ing the horse, and the thief has simply changed vic- 
tims. The matter is not set right until the man from 
whom the horse was stolen has his horse again, or its 
value. The Christian who unexpectedly finds him- 
self in possession of stolen property for which he has 


-_paid, may find it hard to be thus victimized ; but he 


will find it harder to hold on to allegiance to Christ 


.and to that property at the same time. 
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From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


UR. God and Father, we renew our converse with thee. 
Inspire us to speak out to thee plainly and freely, un- 
afraid. Cure our offishness. Make us f el at home 

with thee. Barish our loneliness of spirit. Why should we 
be lonely, when we have thee? Let the cold fog that rises 
before our eves when we speak thy name, or think of thee, 
melt away under the sunshine of thy love. Let every heart 


feel thy genial presence and vibrate to thy tender touch. ‘Thy 
friendship is our solace, our support, our satisfaction. Our 
inmost hearts are hungry for thee and we know it not.* This 


ache, this emptiness, this vague discontent, bespeak our need 
of thee. J.ord, take possession of our souls. Purge away all 
dross and fill us with thyself. Diffuse thyself throughout our 
whole frame, and beget there the tingling intoxi¢ation of a 
satisfied and jovous heart. Relax the tension of our nerves. 
Put us at ease, and steep our souls in divine peace., 
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‘ without sons. 


“were blistered' because they had no son. 
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A Chinese Girl’s Vow, and a Miracle of Healing 


How a remarkable work of 








was started. for outcast Chinese widows 
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ISS TSIAO is the daughter of two Chinese lead- 
ers in our. field. Her father is an elder and 
evangelist ; her mother, a deaconess to Bible 

women. The kind of environment that only Cliris- 
tian’ parents and mission schools could give in the 
midst of heathenism have been hers for many years. 
From childhood she has displayed unusual intetlec- 
tual and spiritual power,—a girl of marked beauty, 
whose modesty of demeanor and humility of spirit, 
whose gentleness and winsomeness have favorably 
impressed many kinds of people. Her maturity of 
thought and deep religious life have long marked her 
as sealed of the Spirit for an uncommon usefulness. 

She attended the best girls’ high school of our mis- 
sion in this great province, ranked’with girls consid- 
erably older than ‘herself; and was within one-half 
year of graduation when she was sent home by the 
missionary physician in charge to die of consumption. 

She had been greatly impressed by the soul-winning 
zeal of one of. our station members, and now, in the 
presence of her ruined prospects, and facing a black- 
ness of disappointment possible only in a heathen land, 
she vowed a vow to God, the Christian courage of 
which can be realized only by those who have lived 
years among the Chinese,. speaking their language, 
in sympathetic friendship and devoted service. She 
vowed that, if God would let her live, she would never 
marry, and would give all her time and strength, 
without fixed remuneration, to the saving and training 
of Chinese women for Christ's service. 


What Heathenism Thinks of Women 

In the current magazines one reads of many kinds 
of careers now open to unmarried American women. 
Heathetiism provides no such opportunities. After 
seeing how a certain mission school in Syria was 
blessing the girls who were allowed to attend it, I once 
asked; tlrréugh ‘our dragoman, a petty Arab sheik, 
wliy he ‘did not educate his daughter. _He pointed 
scornfully to an animal near by and said, ‘‘ As well 
spend time and money to educate that cow !"’ That 
rématk is‘heathenism with the veneer off. 

In America,‘if a woman remains unmarried, she 
is respected and honored, especially if she be edu- 
cated: In heathenism that does not follow. The 


unfmiarried state in‘China, even with education, savors’ 


of nidral and’ social pariahhood. 

In: order to sense ‘‘the flavor’’ (as the Chinese 
say) ‘of ‘what Miss Tsiao determined'to do, note’ sev- 
eral illustrations, both of Christian and heathen fami- 
lies, which reveal’ the Chinese mind on the subject, 
not only of mature maidenhood, but even of wifeliood 
I ‘have recently been in the home of 
one‘of our eldé?s, the father of five children, a// girls. 
Though quite ‘médel’ Christians and real leaders’ in 
our native church, the hearts of Elder and Mrs, Chou 
It was hard 
for them to be reconciled to the providence of God. 
But one Sabbath they heard asermon about the mercy 
of God to Zacharias and Elisabeth. And daily for 
three years they prayed steadfastly and believingly for 
a son, - And at thé end of that period they were re- 
waided, “This casé well illustrates the longings of the 
hearts of even‘the Christian women of China. 

Recently: 1° was entertained in the home of a rich 
member'of thé! gentry who was not a Christian. The 
man and‘ his wife were gracious hosts, kind and 
thoughtful to a degree, though in a very different way 
from those in Christ. But both are dissatisfied, full 
of heartburnings ; he, much away from home, look- 
ing for a likely concubine, and with his wife’s con- 
sent, for they have ony girls. To me she wailed out 
the bitterness of her lot. And though the woman is 
eager to hear and learn of all things fureign, and their 
house is cluttered with foreign clocks and fancy dishes 
and lamps and expensive furniture, yet what in- 
terested her more than all these things and many 
other things of the West, of which she asked, «ere 
three little inexpensive pictures that I presented to 
her,—the Birth of John the Baptist, the Christ Child 
in the Manger, and the Boy Samuel Presented to Eh. 
And learning their meaning, she vowed forthwith’ to 
begin to pray regularly to a God who could work such 
marvels, j 

In our own ‘home ‘is a servant, one of the most sin- 
cere and consistent Christians I have known. _ Shé is 
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By Charles Ernest Scott ‘ 





To pray ‘ with something of the same freedom and 
abandon with which Jesus prayed” is what this 


young woman of a Chinese Christian home learned. - 


_ And the glad message of her remarkable story is 
that, although we can know little of the atmos- 
phere of a blighted womanhood and wifehood such 
as Mr. Scott describes, we can know and share Miss 
Tsiao’s secret of daring prayer and daring service. 








concubine No. 4 of a venerable looking heathen who 
in sheer despair added her to his women, because the 
others had not borne sons to him. And then, when 
she presented him on three separate occasions with a 
girl baby; he, in mingled chagrin and anger, named 
the third unwanted unfortunate ‘‘Enough,’’ and 
turned the mother and babes loose to shift for them- 
selves. 

But even this was more gracious than the custom of 
many disgusted fathers, who tell their women folks to 
give the girl babies merely numbers, not names, or 
throw them out—food for starving curs and carrion 
birds. This treatment is often accompanied with 
revolting and barbarous ‘‘ frills,’’ because of the cruel 
belief current and propagated by the priests, that girl 
babies are demons sent in disguise to harass and im- 
poverish a family, and so long as they are embodied 
in that tender frame these evil spirits may be de- 
stroyed, or at least mocked with impunity. Hence 
the indescribable atrocities that occur in many a field 
outside a village in the presence of priest and kin 
and neighbors, the horrid deed being even performed 
by the mother's hand, such an act being proof posi- 
tive that she repents of having brought disaster upon 
the family. The use of a grub hoe as an instrument 
of despatch is supposed ‘to clear away all doubt as to 
the sincerity. of ‘the woman’ s:.protestations of regret. 
But thank God that even these foul deeds cannot ut- 
terly break the spirit of Chinese women, nor rob ‘them 
wholly of their part:in God's precious legacy to:-women 
of the mother-heart.. But enough to indicate that, 
outside of wifehood and hoped-for motherhood of 
boys, most Chinese women have a pretty slim chance 
of happiness. 

Now, of course, Miss Tsiao was fully cognizant of 


‘the conditions involved in her decision, as indicated 


by the cases cited. She realized that, from the view- 
point of the Chinese heathen world, her only title to 
respectability would be through wifehood. From this 
she might rise in the scale to the dignity of the moth- 
erhood of sons. This state (still viewing the matter 
from the standpoint of the masses about her) ‘could 
make her life not only tolerable, but desirable. 

In the face of such a situation, the magnificent de- 
termination of this young woman—her intellect keener 
than most others of her sex, her mind better trained 
and her outlook broader to comprehend what must 


_ therefore be before her—this determination and its 


fruitage, for sheer courage and self-abnegation, will, 
in its spirit, rank with some of the deeds of high 
honor for the glory of God. — 


Why She Prayed for Bodily Healing 

This young woman had given herself wholly to God 
for his glory. She knew she had the right to pray 
with something of the same freedom and abandon 
with which Jesus prayed. She prayed for her life. 


‘She was the bride of Christ. She claimed her body 


in strength for her Lord’s sake. And, to the amaze- 
ment of everybody, including her devoted parents, 
sorrowing for her as for one doomed, this young 
woinan began.to get better. She became so strong in 
a few months that she was engaged by a sister Mis- 
sion to be head teacher in a girls’ high school. 

In this school she was a marked personality, a 
wonder even to the missionaries in her physical en- 
durance, her mental grasp, lier ability to teach, and 
in the pervasiveness of her spirituality. Her influ- 
ence on the gimls under her was remarkable, both as 
example and incentive, While serving her Master 
here, putting moral fiber into the girls, the opening 
for-which she had been praying came. Her parents, 
as’a: thank-offéring for her recovery, started on their 
own: compound a woman's Bible school, the first and 
only one: of ‘its Kind: of which I have been able to 


learn in China—opened it in faith, without any as- 
sured income. They were assisted in the inaugura- 
tion of the plan by one of our station members and 
by the famous Chinese evangelist, then their pastor, the 
Rev. Ding Li Mei. Since its founding the school has 
been:run and largely supported by the Chinese. 

The school was fer widows, before whom life yawns 
a blank. True, the Chinese erect all over the fields 
and along the waysides monuments in praise of the 
virtue of such women who never remarry. But these 
are thin comfort for the lot of the widow in China. 
This school opened the way for such women to be 
grounded in the Scripture, and go out two by two to 
expound it to their darkened sisters. And the gradu- 
ates of the school have begun to do this very thing, on 
the salary of two dollars a month, 

But who to teach such a school? Teachers a-plenty 
could be found for our regular village schools, high- 
school graduates of excellent training and piety. 
None of these; however, would do, It required one 
of uncommon grace and love and patience to deal with 
those unfortunate ones. - They were in all stages of 
dulness and stupidity. One of the entering stu- 
dents had been nearly pounded to death by a brutal 
husband. One we bought who was about to be sold 
to a brothel procurer. One had been deserted and 
was starving on the street. One was so imbruted by 
grinding at the mill and like heavy labor that she 
seemed past the possibility of much light percolating 
down into her thickened mind. One had been rescued 
from the village well, in whose unclean waters she 
sought peace, -Another had been resuscitated from a 
poison potion*made by soaking match-heads,—her 
panacea for the tyranny of a-cruel..mother-in-law, 


Remolding Hopeless Lives 

Practically each woman was a class by herself, re- 
quiring so much wise and loving individual attention 
that ‘only one from whose life irradiated the meek- 
ness and gentleness of Christ could hope to deal 
with them all. Such a one was found in Miss Tsiao, 
who eagerly entered upon the service, without fixed 
salary, gladly trusting her heavenly Father to supply 
all her needs, 

The school has now been running sonie years. 
The Chinese Christians are taking a deeper interest 
in it each year, and the number of pupils steadily 
increases. Each year more Christians are becoming 
responsible for the board of pupils (which is $7.50 a 
year and practically the only expense). Several 
classes, each of from three to six members, have 
graduated from school and are already at work plant- 
ing light-centers. Two other teachers have now been 
installed, Theincrease of the attendance is hampered 
by lack ‘of adequate sleeping-places, If rooms could 
be provided for this purpose, Elder Tsiao would give 
all land needed on which to erect them. For this 
Miss Tsiao and earnest friends pray. 

Truly, if there ever was a blessed work helping to 
remold for God the women who have such oppor- 
tunity to remold the most virile of races, this work is 
blessed. Truly, if any woman, consumed with the 
passion to help the helpless, and grateful to God for 
a wondrous healing, may ever hope to look upon the 
face of Him whom having not seen she loves,. this 
woman may. It is hers to hear the ‘‘Come, ye 
blessed of my Father. Enter into the joy prepared 
for you. Iwas despised and ye honored me. My 
Name was forgotten, unknown, and ye caused it to 
be held in precious remembrance, Ye sought the 
weak and made them to become strong in me !"’, 

This holy maid has learned the secret of approach 
to God: ‘*Ye shall find me when ye seek me with 
the whole heart!’’ For such he hath wonderful re- 
ward now, even bodily healing , and ere, even the 
sense of his presence, closer than breathing. To her 
he hath said: ‘‘ Before ye cry I will answer !’’ 

She knows, out of what was on her part a joyous 
laying of self on the altar, that it is good to belong to 
that company numbering Zacharias and Elizabeth, 
Simeon and Anha, Joseph of Arimathea, and all those 
saints and martyrs, who here and now are looking 
for the Kingdom of God. She knows that, in return 
for her yielding of all, Christ comes, as Isaiah pro- 
claimed, to bear her sicknesseSand heal her diseases. 

TSINGTAU, NorTH GHINA. 


———— 
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A Perilous Climb to Ararat’s Snow-Capped Summit 
By Professor Edgar James Banks, Ph.D. 


The latest ascent of the famous mountain which 
few in any age have ventured to climb 





ONE of the great mountains of the world is more 
majestic than is Mount Ararat. There are 
hs loftier peaks, peaks of lesser height more diffi- 
cult to climb, but Ararat, the only very high peak of 
its range, rears its snow-capped head three miles 
above the Araxes valley at its base. It is 17,260 feet 
above the sea, or 3,000 feet higher than the loftiest 
mountain in the United States, and nearly twice as 
high as some of the peaks of the Alps which baffle 
the boldest mountain-climbers. It isa great pyramid, 
a mile higher than any of the peaks about it, stand- 
ing, as if on guard, just where Russia and Turkey and 
Persia meet. We read in the biblical account that 
after the deluge the ark of Nowh rested upon the 
mountains of Ararat, and therefore the Sunday-school 
scholar has generally pictured the mountain as a 
slight elevation to the north of the level Mesopotamian 
plain, not unlike a little hill in some New England 
pasture. It is in an out-of-the-way part of the world, 
where the traveler seldom ventures, and therefore our 
earlier impression of it has never been corrected. 














Sacred Ararat, the “ Mother of the World” 





Covered with snow for 4,000 feet even in August, rear- 
ing its summit three miles above the valley below, 
Mount Ararat stands as if on guard just where Russia 
and Turkey and Persia meet. Near this mountain, which 
all the natives regard as sacred, is the traditional site of 
the resting-place of the ark, and on its summit, the legend 
says, stood the Wise-men of the East wher they saw the 
Bethlehem star. 


To connect the particular peak now. bearing the 
name of Ararat with the mountain upon which Noah's 
ark is said to have rested would be difficult, for in 
ancient times among the Hebrews the name was given 
_ to the entire range of mountains, or to the district 
Which is now known as Armenia or Kurdistan. To 


Ararat, so we are told, the sons of the Assyrian king . 


Sennacherib fled after they had slain their father, It 
appears only to have been in later times, probably 
‘ after the Christian era began, that the peak was 
singled out and given the name of the entire range, 
for there, naturally, after a universal deluge, land 
would first appear. Even now the name is unfamiliar 
to the Kurds and Armenians living about its base. 
To some it is known as Massis, a word of ancertain 
meaning ; to others it is the Kor en-Nuh, or the 
Mountain of Noah ; to the Russians and to Europe it 
is Ararat. 

~ Yet by whatever name the people call the moun- 
tain they all regard it as sacred; it is the resting- 
place of the ark, the place from which all mankind 
and all animal life spread after the deluge ; it is the 
‘*Mother of the World,’’ as they frequently cell it. 
Like most places connected with Bible story, the 
mountiin has given rise to a score of legends. For 
ages, so one legend asserts, the wise men stood on its 
summit watching for the star in the East to announce 
the coming of Christ, and when it appeared they 
came down from the mountain and.followed it to 
Bethlehem. The natives believe that none have ever 
climbed the mountain to its summit, and that none 
ever can; it is the ‘* Mother of the World,’’ and 
therefore to climb it is forbidden. 

Centuries ago, so another legend says, a Christian 
monk named Jacob sought to climb it, but his re- 


peated efforts were in vain, for whenever he would 
reach a certain height drowsiness overcame him. He 
always awoke from the sleep into which he had fallen 
only to find himself at the base just where he had 
started. Thither the angels had borne him during 
his sleep. At length St. Jacob prayed so earnestly 
that he might reach the summit that his prayer was 
granted, and from the ark he brought down a plank 
and some pitch or bitumen with which the ark was 
smeared, ‘The plank, long preserved in the monastery 
at Aghurri, wrought miracles, and the bitumen healed 
many of their diseases, but.now the plank and the 
monastery which sheltered it have been destroyed by 
an earthquake. 

Aghurri, the village high up on the mountain side, 
was the place where Noah settled after he left the 
ark. Before the village was destroyed, in 1840, men 
pointed out a willow tree which, so they said, grew 
from one of the planks of the ark ; by its side was 
the vine which Noah himself planted, and It bore the 
grapes for the wine which Noah drank. However, 
the grave of the patriarch was not at Aghurri. It is 
still to be seen at Nachterwan to the east of the moun- 
tain ; another tomb of Noah is in the Babylonian city 
of Nejef, along with the tombs of Adam and of the 
Mohammedan Ali. Many similar tales might be nar- 
rated to illustrate the reverence in which the natives 
hold the mountain. 

To climb to the top of Ararat is a difficult feat ; 
comparatively few have seen its snow-capped summit 
excepting from a distance. Sir John Mandeville, of 
six centuries ago, in the wonderful tales of his imag- 
inary travels passed it by as too difficult a task even 
for him ; others of his time made no attempt because 
they , believed its. ascent was impossible. If any 
ancient explorer ever reached its summit no record of 
it has survived., The first authentic ascent.was.made 
by Perrot, a Frenchman, somewhat less than a century 
ago. -Repeatedly he tried and failed, but when finally 
he succeeded he described his achiévement in a book 
which for many years none would believe. Later a 
Russian astronomer, believing that from the highest 
peak of Ararat the stars were visible at noon-day, 
climbed up to verifv his theory. Instead of stars, 
probably littlé more than snow and clouds met his 
gaze. A shah of Persia once offered a large reward 
to any who would scale the mountain ; the reward 
was never claimed. A Turkish pasha set himself the 
task of riding on horseback to the summit, but before 
he was halfway up the horse refused to go any farther, 
and indeed it could not. Still later a party of Russian 
engineers succeeded in reaching the summit, where 
they camped for three days while surveying the 
boundary between Russia and Turkey. When the 
Honorable James Bryce, the recent British Ambassador 
to America, was a young man, he made the ascert ; his 
interesting story is told in his book ‘‘ Transcaucasia.’’ 
Since then two or three other ascents have been made, 
yet most travelers who have sought to scale its heights 
have turned back long before they reached the snow- 
line. In all, probably less than twenty ascents are 
recorded. What is probably the most recent ascent 
was made on August 20, 1912, by the present writer. 


NLY during a few weeks of. the year—the latter 
part of August or the first of September—is it pos- 
sible to climb Ararat; then the snow-line is at its 

highest, and one is less likely to fall into the treacher- 
ous crevices among the rocks. Then, too, a ridge of 
rocks on the eastern side, deeply covered with snow 
most of the year, is bare almost tothe summit. Early 
in August I approached the mountain from Erivan to 
the north, and, though the Russian town is fifty miles 
away, the air was so remarkably clear that the peaks 
of Ararat seemed close at hand, as if it were an easy 
afternoon walk to the summit and back again. There 
are three peaks to the mountain, so located that they 
form an equilateral triangle. The natives say that 
they are three steps by which the giants of ancient 
times ascended to heaven. 

The westernmost of the three peaks is Big Ararat. 
Its summit, even in August, is covered with snow, 
which extends down its sides about four thousand 
feet. In winter-time it is a greatconeof white. Little 
Ararat, whose peak is about seven miles to the east of 
Big Ararat, is 12,800 feet high, twice as high as 
Mount Washington, -yet its highest point is a mile 


aoa 
below the summit of the greater mountain. It is an 
almost perfect cone of exceeding beauty. In the hol- 


lows on its summit snow lingers dufing the heat of 
summer, and among the drifts is a cemetery where 
the Arabs of earlier days buried their dead. The 
ridge connecting the two peaks and separating Russia 
from Turkey is 8,800 feethigh. Takultu isthe name 
of the third peak, which lies to the north of the other 
two. When compared with the two peaks behind it, 
it is insignificant, yet it is of the height of Mount 
Mitchell, the highest peak in the United States east 
of the Rocky Mountains, 

The drive from Erivan across the Araxes valley in 
the middle of August was excessively hot: The first 
night was spent in the monastery of :Etchmiadzin, 
where the heads of the Armenian church reside, and 
where every traveler is welcomed. Another day's 
journey brought us to Kizil-dizi, a small Armenian 
village at the southern edge of the valley. Horses 
for carrying us up the foot-hills were not to be found 
in the village, but with an ox team, the only convey- 
ance available, we journeyéd up the slope until, at an 
elevation of about five thousand feet, we came to the 


’ village of Aghurri. 


GHURRIL, ifhalf of what the natives say of itis true, 
is worthy of an entire chapter. The name is said 
to mean a vineyard, and, though now scarcely a 
vine grows there, until 1840 it was famed for its 
grapes. Then, without warning, an earthquake cast 
the side of the mountain down upon the village, com- 
pletely burying it. Not a soul escaped save two or 
three men who were absent from home for the day. 
Huge rocks, thousands of tons in weight, were hurled 
for miles down the mountain-side. The monastery, 
with the plank from the ark, was buried ; the sacred 
spring was destroyed, ‘and the place was rendered 
scarcely fit for habitation. Only within the last few 
years have the Kurdish shepherds returned to the 
spot, but their once fertile fields, now strewn with 
stones, are fit only for grazing. Above the village 
and reaching almost to the heart of the mountain is a 
deep ravine formed by the earthquake. In its deep 
recess js a sacred spring whose waters are said to heal 
all diseases, and to bring rain whenever it is sprinkled 
on the parched fields, and to keep the swarms’ of 
locusts from devouring the crops. It is in a weird 
spot, down there in the dark ‘center of the mountain, 
where the walls of rock rise ten thousand feet above 
you. 
Another day’s journey over a rough trail brought 
us to Sadar Bulak, about eight thousand feet high, 














A Cold Mid-Summer Camping Place 





Eleven thousand feet high, at a point where great masses 
of fallen rocks prevented the horses from going farther, 
Dr. Banks’ party slept on the ground beside a stream 
formed by the melting snow. In the distance, seven 
miles to the east, is “ Little Ararat,”’ one of the three 
peaks forming an equilateral triangle, which the natives 
say are three steps by which giants of ancient times 
ascended to heeven. 


where a Russian military camp is stationed in summer- 
time, and where the Kurds from the valley seek shelter 
from the oppressive heat. Here it is cold, even in 
mid-summer. In the winter the place is so deeply 
buried with snow that it is uninhabitable, From 
Sadar Bulak the real climb of Ararat began. For an 
hour or more we rode up the ridge connecting the two 
peaks until we came to great masses of fallen rocks 
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LESSON FOR SEPT. 14 (Exod. 20 : 12-21) 


over which no horse could climb. The night of 
August 18, among the rocks by a little stream formed 
by the melting snow, we slept on the ground. ‘There 
were ten of us—my traveling companion, two guides 
and six Kurdish packmen to carry the blankets and 
food ; the burden of each man was limited to twelve 
pounds. 

The next day the climb was more difficult. The 
rocks were steeper and sharper. Great beds of snow 
lying at an angle of about forty-five degrees had to be 
crossed, but wherever we could we followed along the 
ridge of bare rocks. Once that day we heard the note 
of a wild mountain bird, and now and then a moun- 
tain flower raised its head from among the rocks ; but 
there were no other signs of life. ‘The only sound 
was the sighing of the wind and the gurgling of the 
little streams of water or melted snow down beneath 
the rocks over which we were climbing. It was very 
cold. At an elevation of ‘twelve thousand feet the 
rarity of the air made breathing difficult, and fully 
half of the time was spent in resting. 

That night, August 19, we slept at an altitude of 
fourteen thousand feet, on a little ledge of rock sur- 
rounded by a pile of stones heaped up for protection. 
It was bitterly cold ; snow was all about us. The 
summit, three thousand feet above, was distinctly 
visible, yet it seemed nearly as distant as it did at 
Erivan. During the night it rained ; higher up the 
mountain it snowed, and the wind blew and howled 
like a hurricane. 

At daylight, August 20, we arose to make the final 
sprint to the summit. The water, which we had ob- 
tained with great difficulty, was frozen nearly solid. 
Thick, damp clouds swept rapidly past us, cutting off 
the view. My companion, wearied with the climb of 
the last two days and unable to continue, remained 
behind with the pack-men. . As-soon as we could see 
to climb I started upward with the two guides. The 
slope became steeper; in places we had to crawl up 
the steep rocks on our hands and knees. Progress 
was very slow, for the air was very rare. The upper 
thousand, feet of the mountain consists of ashes and 
rocks, so loose that a foothold was difficult, and a 
strong odor of sulphur added to the difficulty of 
breathing, 

After five hours of climbing we reached the upper 
edge of the rocky ridge and stepped out on the snow- 
field of the summit ; but we had not yet. reached our 
goal. On the edge of the summit we found a pile of 
rocks from which the guide pulled out a bottle and a 
small tin box ; in them were the names of the earlier 


‘night before we sank down exhausted. 
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climbers, but the few which I saw were of Russians. 


.Near. by were two wooden poles projecting from the 


snow, and a short distance from. them: was a wooden 
box which once stood upon them. The box contained 
a book for the recording of the names of those who 
reached the summit, but the wind had cast it down, 
and itwas so solidly frozen into the snow that the book 
was inaccessible. 

About a quarter of a mile away, and two hundred 
feet above us, was the little peak on the very summit. 
Shivering with the cold, we ran over the hard snow to 
mount it, and at last we stood on the top of Ararat. 

The view from the highest mountains is seldom the 
best, and, moreover, Ararat, during the greater part 
of the day, is generally covered with clouds. Had 
the weather been very clear, we might have seen the 
Caspian Sea to the east and the Black Sea to the 
north, but during the brief moments when the wind 
dispersed the clouds we could see little but the rough, 
treeless mountains beneath, and from that height the 
mountains. seemed small and flat, as if they were but 
knolls on a level plain. The horizon on every side 
seemed to tip up; the world appeared like a great, 
deep dish, and we were standing on an elevated point 
in the center. Across the snowfield, a quarter of a 
mile away, was another peak of lesser height than 
the one upon which we were standing ; it is in the 
little hollow between the two peaks that tradition says 
the ark rested. 

To remain long on the summit was impossible, for 
the wind chilled us through. An hour or two was 
enough for taking the desired photographs, and then 
the descent began. Down the ashes near the summit 
we slid, keeping our balance with difficulty, yet the 
three thousand feet which we had climbed up in five 
hours we climbed down in two. When finally we 
came to our companions and the lodging-place of the 
The next day 
we reached the*Russian camp at Sadar Bulak, and, 
after a day's rest, we continued with our ox team to 
the valley below. 

To climb Mount Ararat will never be a popular 
pastime. None but the strongest, accustomed to ex- 
treme hardships, should ever attempt it. Of the 
many who have tried, few have succeeded, and when 
those few have returned to the base and boasted of 
their success the natives have openly expressed their 
unbelief.. They believe that no man since the days 
of Noah has ever stood on the summit of the moun- 
tain, and that never again will man stand there. 

GREENFIEED, Mass, 





When an Up-to-date Minister Needed a Friend 
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How Brother Frost Introduced the Captain 


By Ada E. Ferris 
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TRY to give my people.a reasonable, up-to-date 

gospel,’’ explained the Rev. Cyril Dunbar to 

his old chum. ‘‘The old fire and briinstone 
doctrines will not do for these days. What a preacher 
has to do nowadays, if he would preserve the confi- 
dence of his people in the Scriptures, is to show that 
science itself proclaims the existence of a Creator and 
Ruler—that all history proves unmistakably the divine 
oversight and guidance."’ 

‘1 heard your sermon on the ‘ Foundations of the 
Earth,’ ’’ remarked the other, ‘I don’t see how even 
our professor of geology could find anything in that 
to criticise, though he hasn't much use for ordinary 
preaching. It was fine, old fellow. Your word- 
pictures of the glacial epoch and the age of fire, and 
the uge of reptiles with names as long as your arm— 
upon my word, Cyril, it was better than a course in 
geology.’’ 

*«Oh, come, Jack, no taffy! Of course that was 
what I aimed to do, But I! carefully explained that 
the biblical account of creation, properly understv0d, 
was not untrue,—that it had been necessary to word 
it according to tne understanding of an ignorant peo- 
ple. ‘That was the point I was most anxious to make, 
—that science had not disproved the Bible, but rather 
illuminated its obscure teachings ; that all these won- 
derful transformations only showed the divine care in 
preparing this world for human occupation.”’ 

‘« Pity the professor couldn't have heard it. It 
would have just suited him. But he was away at the 
ball game that day. It was certainly a great sermon."’ 

‘** You heard my sermon on ‘ The Mighty Universe’ 
too, did you not?’’ 

‘*No, I wasn’t here. But my sister told me you 
took your congregation whirling through endless 
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vistas of stellar space, bewildered them with the mag- 
nitude of unknown worlds and estimates of incon- 
ceivable distances ; of molten masses, huge and hot 
beyond all imagination, and such countless eons of 
years that even eternity seemed easier to compre- 
hend. Just the sermon for an astronomer, old chap, 
—only you have no astronomers in this town, I 
believe.’’ 

‘«Then I had an address on the wonders of the 
microscopic world,’’ the young pastor proceeded. 
‘‘All about the infinitesimal germs of animal- and 
plant-life and the wonders of evolution as displayed 
in their upward march. And another on the different 
religions of the world,—how they rose each out of 
some germ of truth, each a little nobler and better 
than the last, till now we have the perfect flower of 
Christianity, —not the crude and bigoted beliefs of the 
Middie Ages, but the truth as revealed by modern 
research and intelligence. In still another I pointed 
out how one nation after another had contributed to 
the world’s advancement, till all history became sim- 
ply an example of divine evolution, working up to the 
glorious present. 

‘*Of course I had some on lighterthemes. And I 
have considered the questions of the day : the conflict 
between capital and labor, graft. the world’s advance 
toward democracy, and the movements for universal 
peace.”’ 

‘© You’ ve certainly done all you could to bring your 
little old church up to modern standards. And you've 
had the meeting-house itself remodeled too : the new 
furnaces and the frescoing and electric lights and 
pipe-organ. Why, it isn’t the same church at all as 
when you took it. You have a right to be proud of 
your achievements, old feilow.” 
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The young minister smiled faintly. ‘I've tried, 
Jack. I've worked hard, But—those improvements 
are not paid for yet, you know, I thought when we 
were up to date we should certainly build up the con- 
gregation so that it would be easy to settle them. So 
many of our townsfolk have money enough and can 
give freely for anything that takes their fancy. It 
hasn't been the success I hoped, so far, Jack. And 
that fire the other night was just the last straw. We're 
in a mighty tight pinch just now.”’ 

‘‘Why, I understood the building wasn't much 
damaged, —just needed some repairs to the roof,"’ 

‘«That's all. But it must be done at once. Even 
a slight storm before the roof was fixed might make 
it very serious. And the people were grumbling 
already over the expenses. It is hard times with most 
of them just now.”’ 

‘** But didn’t you say that there was a bare chance 
of getting help from somebody ?’’ 

‘Yes, old Brother Frost—you' ve seen him, Jack ? 
that superannuated old minister that leads our:class- 
meeting ?—said that Captain Kingscourt was expected 
home yesterday, and promised, if he came, to see 
if he would help us. But very likely he hasn't come, 
—he has been away for years, they tell me; and 
even if he is here, he is not a member of this church, 
I never even saw him,”’ 

‘*Nor I. But he could do it well enough. He's 
the richest man in the county,—owns that store and 
coal-mine and half a dozen farms, besides the ship he 
commands. And they say he’s mighty friendly and 
liberal to church work."’ 

‘Brother Frost claimed to have known him well. 
He promised to see him if he can.e. But it is too 
good to belieye that the right man will turn up just 
when needed, —a stranger too."’ 

‘*On, I wouldn't say that. After all, this is Kings- 
court's home town, you know. He has never lost 
interest in it; has had the home place, farms, store, 
and mine kept up according to strict instructions all 
these vears, they teil me. Well, I must be off. And 
I say, here comes old Brother Frost himself, all smiles. 
Bet you he brings good news."’ 

He caught his hat and made a dash for his car just 
as the old man entered with the joyous greeting, ‘+ Put 
up your papers, my young brother, . I. want you to 


know my old friend, Captain Kingscourt. Yes,. he 
is here, and I have seen him.”’ 
**You have? And what does he say? Wiil he 


help.us ?’’ Cyril asked eagerly. 

‘* Well, his message is, ‘ Let vour Brother Dunbar 
come and tell me how the case stands, and how much 
he needs to get his church repaired, and I'll draw 
him a check for the amount. I won't send it, be- 
cause I prefer to see him and get acquainted.’ So, 
come on, Brother,”’ 

It was a bright, breezy morning. Brother Frost's 
old white horse and buggy stood at the door. The 
young minister sprang in, feeling that all his troubles 
were passing away. Yes, he would tell the captain 
all his hopes and struggles to bring the little church 
uptodate. Kingscourt knew the world, he would un- 
derstand, and if half what was said of him were true 
he would be the very friend and adviser they needed. 

‘‘] have known Captain Kingscourt for many 
years,’’ the elder man said confidently. ‘‘And I 
have never asked his help in vain. He is able to 
straighten out all our difficulties, —and he is willing. 
He has said so. Lut you need not take my word for 
it. You shall learn it for yourself. He wants to meet 
you and have you tell him all about your work here.*” 

The old horse trotted briskly on, while the young 
man thought how best to state his case. But presently 
he asked in surprise, ‘‘ Why, where are we going ?”’ 

‘*Up this hill here,’’ said Brother Frost cheerily, 
‘eand really I think we'd better walk the rest of the 
way. This path is shorter than the road, and there's 
no use tiring out the horse for nothing.’’ 

Dunbar sprang out promptly. ‘Is the captain up 
there ?"’ 

Brother Frost k.ughed. ‘Believe me, my boy, I 
would not take you up there without a good reason.”’ 

“Oh, I'm perfectly willing. The view alone is 
worth the climb, such a bright morning as this,’’ Cyril 
answered honestly enough. Yet he wondered, seeing 
no one but themselves on the hill. 

It was rather a stiff climb, over great boulders and 
through thorny bushes, and, truth to tell, the old man, 
who loved walking and climbing, took it as easily as 
the younger, who was more accustomed to ride than 
to walk, and more at home in his study than on a 
rough hillside. But the morning air was_ bracing, 
and the view from the hilltop fine, though no one 
joined them there. 

‘‘Yonder is Kingscourt’s home,"’ said Brother 
Frost, offering Cyril a spy-glass. ‘‘ Take a look at it. 
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Did you ever see a handsomer place? Look at the 
quaint gables, the wide, vine-shaded porches, those 
broad green lawns, grand old trees and cool arbors. 
Do they not show the man’s hospitable nature ?—and 
also his love of home, that he should have it kept up 
so carefully, even though absent so many years? 
Tihat west wing contains the library. Even from here 
you can sometimes catch a glimpse of books and 
paintings when the doors are open and the sun shines 
in through the big bow-window. Doesn't the whole 
place show the wealth and taste of the owner ?"’ 

“Yes, certainly,’"’ Dunbar murmured, ‘but 
couldn't we judge better by a nearer view?"’ 

But the old man waxed eloquent on the subject. 
He praised the great barns, pointed to the men plow- 
ing in the fields, and indicated broad pastures and 
meadows that belonged to the Kingscourt estate. 
‘Surely the owner of all that wealth would never miss 
the small amount our church owes, eh, Brother Dun- 

bar? Doesn't it make you feel rich to think of all 
that property ?’’ 

‘1 never doubted his ability to help us,’’ his young 
companion rejoined rather stiffly. 


OU can learn a great deal about a man’s char- 
acter by looking over his property, even from 
a distant hill-top,’’ said Brother Frost cheer- 
fully, turning back to his buggy. 

The younger man followed, politely silent, but 
breathless and bewildered. The old horse carried 
them briskly back to town, Before the court-house 
Brother Frost drew rein. ‘‘We go in here,’’ he said, 
and led the way into the hall of'records, The young 
minister looked around eagerly, but saw no one who 
could possibly be the much-talked-of captain. 

, Brother Frost was taking down some great tomes. 
He had once worked in this office, and was still privi- 
leged to examine the books at leisure. 

‘*Kingscourt is registered here,’’ he said, opening 
a great leather-covered volume. ‘This tells his age, 
height, weight, color of eyes, hair, distinguishing 
marks, and all ; also his political affinities. In this 
other book his marriage is recorded. And in this are 
recorded the deeds of all the property he has acquired 
since coming of age. It is really interesting to note 
how small were his first. purchases, and how year by 
year, they, have increased in value until now—well, 
look it over and estimate, for yourself how much he is 
now worth,’’: 

:™ Excuse me, please, Iam not a tax assessor,’’ 
Dunbar said impatiently and escaped from the hall, 
wondering if Brother Frost's mind were not failing. 
He had always considered him a sensible man, — 
rather. old-fashioned and narrow, perhaps, but other- 
wise shrewd. Even now, while his words seemed 
almost imbecile, his keen eyes and dry smile hinted 
a very different story. 

‘‘Perhaps we might better go up to the Kingscourt 
place now,'’ he admitted, coming out to the buggy. 
‘*Though really there are many other things that 
might'help you to know what kind of man he is,”’ 

‘«] prefer to meet him in person’ before we see 
anything else,’’ Cyril insisted. 

Brother Frost turned his horse toward the great 
house,—but paused once more before the Kingscourt 
store and begged the young pastor to enter. 

‘*Is the captain in there?’’ Dunbar asked sus- 
piciously, 

‘*Well, I couldn’t say that. But I want you to 
know the man, and onecan tell a great deal about 
a ‘man by seeing how his place of business is man- 
aged. I would like to show vou how clean and well- 
warmed and well-ventilated this building is, what ar- 
rangements are made for the comfort of employees as 
well as the public, the precautions against fire, and 
especially what liberal wages are paid and how con- 
tentedly his men remain with him year after year.’’ 

“*That would be all right if I were writing Kings- 
court's biography,’’ with ill-repressed impatience. 
‘+ But I’can’t see that it will help one particle toward 
getting our church roof repaired. We want to meet 
him and tell him what we need.”’ 

‘*And neither would you care to look at the homes 
of his men, many of them rented from him, and see 
what comfortable, well-planned houses he provides ?’’ 

“*Not to-day. Let us see the captain himself 
first,"’. Dunbar insisted. 

Brother Frost laughed softly, and stopped no more 
till they were in front of the fine old place they had 
studied from the hill-top. -The doors stood open, — 
the rosy-cheeked housekeeper looked out to say 
smiling, ‘*Walk right in, Brother Frost ; you know 
~the way,’ and hurried on about her work. 

The old man tied his: horse and entered, seeming 
so thoroughly at-home that Cyril followed unques- 
tioning, though this low side door was not the one he 
would have chosen, But a few steps along the 
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cement-floored passage and he stopped in dismay. 
‘Are you sure you know the way, Brother Frost? 
Surely this is a cellar.’’ 

‘Come on, my boy,’’ the old man called back 
cheerily. ‘Yes, this is the cellar. Did you ever see 
a finer one? Look at the stone pillars that support 
the house, the great bins for vegetables, the shelves 
for canned fruit and household supplies. It speaks 
volumes for a man’s character to have such a cellar.”’ 

‘«]’'m not particularly interested in cellars. I want 
to see Captain Kingscourt. Do you expect to find 
him down here ?’’ 

‘¢Well, I think he would be more apt to look for 
us in the library,’’ Brother Frost admitted, smiling. 

‘«Then let us go there—at once,’’ turning on his 
heel. 

And this time the old man led the way across the 
porch and into that library they had seen through the 
glass from the hilltop. The busy old housekeeper 
popped in her head to say brightly, ‘‘ Captain Kings- 
court will be in presently. Please make yourselves 
quite at home,’’ and disappeared again. 

It was a pleasant, sunny room, with a wealth of 
good books, some fine pictures, and plain but hand- 
some furniture. The young minister was quite con- 
tent to wait in silence, but Brother Frost picked up a 
pen from a writing-desk and held it before him. 

‘* Look, this is the pen he has been using. There 
are his thumb-marks on the rubber handle now. Sci- 
ence tells us that no two people in the world have 
exactly the same thumb-mark,—that it expresses as 
nothing else can the individual character of the man 
who made it. Here is a magnifying glass. Observe 
it closely. Who knows what it may reveal ?’’ 

The young minister impatiently pushed away pen 
and glass, then catching the old man’s quizzical glance 

sat up, flushing hotly, he scarcely knew why. 

‘« Brother Frost, I am not quite a fool. I know you 
have a purpose in this apparent senility. But please 
tell me plainly what you do mean, Are we to see 
Captain Kingscourt at all ?’’ 

Old Brother Frost laid back the pen, put his hands 
on Cyril’ s shoulders, and smiled down into his troubled 
eyes. 

‘* Yes, the captain will be here presently. It still 
lacks ten minutes or more of the time he appointed 
for meeting us here.. The message I. gave. you -was. 
from him. He will help-us. 
old enough to be your father, my .dear‘ boy, and you 
must pardon .me if 1 have presumed to give you a 
practical object-lesson.’ 

‘« Please explain,’’ repeated Dunbar faintly. 


" Y dear boy, you have been striving conscien- 


tiously and faithfully to teach your people to 

know God and recognize his presence. You 
have taken them down to show them his handiwork 
in the foundations of the world ; you have shown us 
how he can descend to the most infinitesimal atom. 
You showed his design in the rise and fall of mighty 
nations and systems of thought, in the great discov- 
eries and political movements of the day. But, my 
dear boy, when a man is in trouble of any sort (and 
this world is full of trouble), poverty, sickness, be- 
reavement, or whatever it be, he does not look for 
comfort to the God of geology, nor to the God of 
astronomy, nor to the God of history. What he wants 
is a personal meeting with a real Friend, a loving 
and pardoning Father. 

‘*You did not want to read up Kingscourt’s record 
in the courthouse, you declined to look over his store 
or property. You might have learned much of his 
character in that way, but that was not what you 
wanted. ‘You wanted to meet the man himself, tell 
him your needs, and receive the help he had prom- 
ised. And, in so meeting him, you will come to 
know him better than if you lay on the hilltop watch- 
ing his place through a spy-glass for twenty years. 

‘* Now you must not be offended, my dear boy. I 
do justice to your motives. You have worked hard, 
but it seems to me there is a better way. It is well 
sometimes to get on the hilltop and realize how much 
one can learn from there, but it is not well to confine 
all our intercourse with true friends—least of all, our 
intercourse with our best Friend—to what can be done 
through a spy-glass.”’ 

The young minister flushed hotly, walked to the 
window, and stood staring out. There was a long 
silence. It was broken by a quick step and a hearty 
word of greeting as the long-looked-for Captain Kings- 
court entered, —a jovial, kindly man, who might almost 
have passed for old Father Christmas himself. 


An hour later tliey rode away, ‘but not until they 
had accepted the captain's cordial invitation to dine 
with him next day. And in the young pastor's pocket 
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was a check that would relieve his church from all 
immediate need. 

** You must let me know the next time you are in 
difficulties, "’ the captain had said as he filled it out. 

‘*He is a grand man,’’ said Brother Frost, when 
well beyond his hearing. ‘‘I-do hope he will stay 
with us hereafter. We need him here. His very 
presence is like a cordial.’’ 

‘‘A grand man. I feel already as if I had known 
and honored him for years,’’ the young minister as- 
sented enthusiastically. Then he added, flushing : 
‘* But not on account of what you showed me from 
the hilltop, or in the courthouse, or in the cellar. I 
think I'll tear up that series of sermons on ‘The Great 
Teachers of the World,’ and write one on ‘A Very 
Present Help in Time of Trouble.’ ’’ 

‘« That would be a glorious text, my boy. ‘But don't 
tear up your ‘ Teachers.” Only add a climax to your 
final one by showing that, while the others were only 
teachers, our Jesus was not only a teacher but a 
Saviour."’ 


Santa BarBara, CAL. 
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What Kind of Rally Day? 


By W. J. Semelroth 


A Rally Day spirit, combined with just the right methods 
to fit your schooi, is the secret of a Rally Day that will count. 
Last week’s special “Rally Day Number” of the Times 
aimed to help fill these needs. In that issue was also de- 
scribed in full the plan for winning a place on The Sunday | 
School Times Rally Day Honor List, together with the an- 
nouncement of prizes for special articles. On page 534 of 
this issue is described the “ Wilson Rally Day Card,” which 
makes an effective form of invitation. 


APID recovery of pluck’’ is one of the defini- 
tions of ‘‘rally."’ Other definitions in the 
Standard Dictionary are: ‘‘To reunite and 

reanimate ; to reunite with prompt ardor and resolu- 
tion ; to collect and restore to effective order.and dis- 
cipline ; a lively assembling for a common purpose;’”: 

We have observed many schools aiming ‘to accom- 
plish the results indicated by the definitions. But 
some . homely. designations reveal other elements: ‘of 


purpose, “like ‘“Home+Coming  ‘ Day,'’.. -meaning®:a: 


family reunion, and ‘Annual ‘Roll-Call Day,” nvean- 
ing a fresh mustering in of the forces for “a new 
campaign. 


Preparation for Rally Day is begun ‘by the “wise 


superintendent before the vacation season begins, and 
the date is set and published then. Many schools make 
the date as late as the middle of October, to insure 


having the’necessary leaders back to make Rally Day 


truly successful as a time of large ingathering. ‘ Prepa- 
ration means adoption of general plan, appointment 
of committees, and arrangement with the heads of 
departments for department representation on. tlie 
program. Decorations, including all banners or pen- 
nants and signs, must have early attention. 

Programs for Rally Day range in character all the 
way from the simple, happy family reunion to a great 
educational propaganda. 

The program for a family reunion includes only 
home speakers. Here is a good place for letters 
from former pastors, superintendents, and other 
prominent members. The writer and others, upon 
request, sent little speeches of greeting on phono- 
graphic records, and these were reproduced on Rally 
Day in the old home school. In last week's issue of 
the Times ‘‘A Human Interest Rally’’ was described, : 
which had in it valuable suggestion for a program on 
which home speakers only are used. 

The program that provides for promotions of pupils 
is planned to show what Bible work is being done, 
and usually includes some drills with questions and 
answers. Several suggestions for such programs were 
included in the Graded Forum page of last week's 
Times, 

An advance step for an up-to-date school is indi- 
cated in a strongly educational program. A _ thor- 
oughly competent presentation of the courses of 
study, including that for teacher-training, the con- 
ferring of diplomas to teachers, the solemn induction 
of new teachers into their holy office, the annual in- 
stallation of officers and teachers, and an address or 
lecture by an acknowledged educational leader, are 
features in a high-grade service. 

The program of the vast majority of schools must 
necessarily be a combination of the features named. 

Of all the special days in the Sunday-school calen- 
dar Rally Day is most truly ‘‘ Everybody's Day.’’ 
Examples are plentiful of the ‘‘confiscation’’ of au- 
tomobiles, carriages, wagons and wheel chairs to 
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reach out into the highways and byways and ‘com- 
pel’’ the. people to come in. Advance assurance of 
rocking chairs for the*aged and invalid and mothers 
with babies» and a convenient rest room, will insure 
additional attendance. . 

An attractively-printed program helps, and helps 
more if distributed in advance. The giving of a 
suitable souvenir is increasingly popular. Medals, 
card certificates, bookmarks, badges and buttons 
bearing the name of the school and the date, with the 
words ‘I was there,'’ are among widely-used souvenirs. 
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It will give additional interest and inspiration to 
ask all who have been in attendance during the sum- 
mer to stand and receive a word of public commen- 
dation, or to march by the platform and each receive 
a flower. A processional feature will strengthen a 
program, ail marching from the school into the 
church, or even out and back. 

Among the results sought on Rally Day are cer- 
tainly a larger conception and deeper appreciation of 
the Sunday-school and an inspiring to larger service. 

Sr. Louis, Mo. 





[ Latest Finds from Egypt’s Earliest Burials 


How “ prehistoric’ Egyptians lived and loved is suggested in Professor. Kyle’s survey 
of Professor Petrie’s annual exhibition of antiquities at University College, London 





How far back the First Dynasty of Egypt extends scholars have never agreed ; that it may mark 
the unknown time before the Egyptians had learned how to embalm their dead is the interesting 


conclusion Dr. Kyle draws from the relics of a village. cemetery, 


Other. of these silent witnesses 


seem to speak of a luxury and sentiment among the common people of that-dim past which warn 
once more against stating just how man’s civilization and culture developed. 


HE romance of exploration is much in the public 
eye, but the grime and dust of it gets a good 
deal more into the explorer’s eyes. The un- 

pleasant feature of travel is packing and unpacking. 
I had pointed out to me recently a Scotchman who, 
about: to take a journey, packed and unpacked his 
bag-every night for three weeks in order to be able to 
do it‘rapidty—and well. The explorer need not go.to 
that extreme, but must learn to do the packing and 
unpacking and do it well; he is quite content to 
do. it as seldom as possible. It is the unpleasant 
feature of his work.. He must turn himself into a 
shipping clerk and porter at one end of the line and 
a receiving.clerk and porter at the other end of the 
line. For at the beginning of every exhibition of his 
work .is a heap of unromantic boxes full of much 
straw and old papers and dust. When the boxes are 
opened there appear still more disgusting objects—— 
broken pots full of noisome things, parcels which 
when unwrapped. disclose grinning skulls, other 
parcels full of the ribs of men, ‘* human chops,’ or 
the pathetic little black mummy of a baby. 


An Archeolegist at His Unpacking 


Then there is much of such plebeian work as taking 
out nails and nailing up empty boxes, and even this 
must usually be done by the archeologist. Packers 
and scullery people cannot be hired to do all this 
work, for if so the antiquities would become inex- 
tricably. mixed ‘and the historical value of many of 
the articles wholly lost. Even when skilled helpers 
work at the boxes thé professor must often be cabled 
to teil-just whence the objects came, when they are to 
be unpacked, and what is to be done with them. 

Moreover, it is by constantly handling antiquities, 
packing and unpacking them and putting them in 
place, that the complete familiarity with them is ob- 
tained which is so necessary to the proper use of 
them. If the explorer saw the treasures at the time 
of discovery and then turned them over to unskilled 
handlers, not to be seen by him again until they ap- 
peared in place in some museum, much of the infor- 
mation they ought to afford might be spilted by the 
wayside and never reach the world of students at.all. 
Studying them many times in a museum may leave 
them. still imperfectly known ; arranging them orig- 
inally for study fixes them forever. 

So it was that on a certain Monday near the end of 
June, 1913, there was a great showing of boxes and 
hammering and clatter in one of the large rooms of 
University College, London, as Professor Petrie and 
a half dozen helpers plunged into the dust and grime 
of unpacking the results of the past season’s work in 
Egypt. -I had not the pleasure and good fortune to 
be with Professor Petrie this year in the work of dis- 
covery; but I was here with him in this dust. Now 
that all things are in order, the last dust swept out 
and the last straw picked up, I am going to show you 
the treasures and tell you what they mean. I sit 
down to think how I may best make you see what is 
to be seen. I find myself directly opposite the map- 
drawing of the location of the various ruins in Egypt 
represented in these treasures around us. No better 
beginning could be made than just here. ‘ 

The geography of Egypt is simplicity itself. 
There is a fan-shaped delta in the north 140 miles 
along. each ray of the fan. That circle where the 
rays join, like a jewel on the fan, is the modern 


capital of Egypt—Cairo. The waving line below, 
like an ornamental handle of the fan, about half as 
long as the fan itself, is a portion of the Nile running 
from south to north. The two small jewels near the 
end of the handle of the fan are Tarkhan and Riqgqeh, 
and a third jewel near: the great one which marks the 
capital is old Memphis. These jewels on the handle 
of the fan are’ the three places whence come these 
treasures of ancient civilization around aboutus. ‘The 
site for the work at Tarkhan, as I saw it in 1912, lay 
basking in the burning sunlight as it has basked for 
thousands of years, It is in a lowly valley in the 
western hills near some pasture land, so rare in 
Egypt. . The sand has drifted in through many mil- 
lenniums and covered the sleeping-place of the dead. 

When Professor Petrie this year cleared away the 
sand there lay a little cemetery, the cemetery of a 
community, perhaps a village. For there lay in rows 
along a roadway through the cemetery nearly one 
thousand graves. From these graves has been ob- 
tained one o1 the most comprehensive views of one of 
the earliest periods of Egyptian history, and especially 
the racial characteristics of the people of that early 
period. Into the technical discussions of craniology 
and anatomy we will not go. That period is often 
called prehistoric, but rather inconsistently, for noth- 
ing is really prehistoric of which we have learned 
something of the history ; but it is so-called to set it 
before the dynastic period of Egyptian history, be- 
ginning with Mena, a period whose dates are shrouded 
in uncertainty. The burials in this cemetery throw 
light upon the period just at the beginning of the 
dynastic period and the rule of that great race which 
came down over Egypt from the south, conquered 
it, and became Egypt itself for three thousand years 
or more. 

But you will find most interest in the objects them- 
selves here before us which came from this cemetery. 
These pieces of wood, with slits for cords to tie them 
together, are parts of tomb furniture placed in the 
grave. fer the-convenience of the dead man. This 
tomb furniture has been made from household furni- 
ture, as certain useless tie-holes show. Was the 
furniture re-used because of poverty, or because of the 
difficulty of obtaining suitable wood -in haste for the 
funeral, or was it rather because of a beautiful senti- 
ment that would lay the dead away to rest upon the 
wood of the accustomed chair or couch of his life- 
time? Perhaps so; we must not deny these peo- 
ple—we may, indeed, quite safely allow them—all 
the sweet sentiments of life. These jars were for 
the abundant supplies for the dead man. These 
miniature granaries represent his great storehouses 
of grain for the future in the other world ; this mini- 
ature drinking-trough, that out of which his cattle 
in the other world may slake their thirst. These 
beautiful little pots of smooth clay and peculiar orna- 
mental band in black or red are foreign, Mediter- 
ranean perhaps. Hardly anything is surprising any 
more in the history of ancient Egypt. It may yet be 
known with certainty that at so early a date the people 
of the Agean were in Egypt as the Greek is there 


to-day. The dating of the graves is curious and quite 
plain. These large jars with the royal name, Nar 


Mer, and this other one with a name, probably Hati, 
place them very positively near the beginning of 
the First Dynasty, probably a little before the be- 
ginning. 
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Let us not think of these people at so early a period 
as rude and uncivilized. Two things settle this- point 
beyond question. These graves are clearly shown 
not to be graves of kings or nobles, but of the common 
people, and yet they placed in the graves, as mini- 
atures of their housé¢hold vessels or as actual recep- 
tacles for food for the dead, these c»quisite alabaster 
vases and bowls and this beautiful disi: of black slate. 
Still more, this mattress of papyrus, woven with a 
pillow formed by making the mattress of many folds 
at one end, has a curious suggestion of luxury, for the 
ancient Egyptian usually rested his head upon a pitlow 
of wood shaped like a new moon on a pedestal, the 
very sight of which makes one’s neck ache. Plainly 
these villagers had notions of comfort and even luxury. 

Skeletons are not objects of pleasant contemplation 
to the uninitiated, yet you will be interested in these 
two. They are of persons buried in ‘a contracted 
posture—one that of a young woman buried in a 
wooden box and the other a man, one of the most 
valuable ethnological specimens of the ancient world. 
It is a skeleton buried in a basket of bulrushes.’ The 
gruesome contents of this ‘‘ark of bulrushes’’ pre- 
sents a most interesting ethnological problem. ‘The 
important question is whether or not the embalming 
has been a failure that there is left only the bones, or 
whether embalming was not employed, or that rather 
the flesh was perhaps removed by chemicals and the 
bones afterward buried. This last seems practically 
certain to me for these reasons: The clrin rests so 
closely upon the bones of the knee that it is impos- 
sible that there could have been flesh between, yet 
the head has not fallen forward, but is still properly 
related to the vertebra, Then this man was of at 
least medium size ; it seems utterly impossible’ that 
he could have been crushed into this basket while 
the flesh was still upon him. ‘The large: processes 
show him to have been a muscular person. Again, 
the bones are, for the most part, so perfectly cléan, 
even the small foramina being clear of dried vascular 
material, that it seems plain that they have been sub- 
jected to the action of chemicals. Last of all, in 
places where the flesh would be thickest or the chem- 


. icals not have such free access there still may be seen 


traces of dried flesh a half inch thick. It seems to 
me quite evident that this burial was of the bones: 
after most of the flesh had been removed by cheinicals. 
The significance of these facts is this: Here at the: 
First: Dynasty is marked a time, already strongly indi- 
cated by other burials similar but not of such valuable: 
specimens, when either mummifying hid not yet 
begun or another method was still used side by. side 
with it. It is a relief to find that in some things, at 
least, it is possible in Egypt to find a beginning. 


The Refinement of an Ancient Day 


Let us now leap over a millennium or more to the time 
of the Twelfth Dynasty and look at these four canopic 
jars in the window. ‘They are of limestone and have 
human heads carved upon the lids, not portrait faces, 
but artistic nevertheless. Along with the canopic 
jars are others of alabaster of similar shape contain- 
ing organic matter from the offerings of the dead. 
The jars are themselves plainly unused, but the lids 
are well-worn by usage. This is another little inci- 
dental touch that shows the refinement of the age 
from which they come. For, since the lids are worn 
by use, such jars of alabaster as these must have been 
in use in the home. The faces of the lids of the 
canopic jars are distinctly of the Twelfth Dynasty: of 
rulers, So that this man, who, indeed, has a_ royal 
name, though he is not called a royal person, was 
undoubtedly of the ruling class during that dynasty, 
and not Egyptian. Who -these foreigners of the 
Twelfth Dynasty were is one of the riddles still as in- 
scrutable as the Sphinx. The striking racial pecu- 
liarities of these people were, in the early days of 
Egyptology, thought to be those of the Hyksos because 
of the face of the great sphinx now in the Cairo 
Museum, which bears the name of Apophis, a Hyksos 
king. Butthe sharp eyes of Maspero later discovered 
what many others have since recognized, that Apophis 
carved his name on the monument of another. 

The tomb of an over-priest of the same Twelfth 
Dynasty provided one of the most beautiful finds of 
the year. Within a great solid cypress coffin, richly 
decorated, was another wooden veneer coffin, enclos- 
ing again a body-shaped coffin within which was 
placed the mummy. From the Twelfth Dynasty comes 
also a collection of exquisite jewelry, including a pec- 
toral of the same workmanship as the famous jewelry 
from Dashur. This pectoral is smaller than the royal 
ones in that collection, being probably of those made 
for royalty to be presented to the nobles. The many 
other beautiful and interesting things must wait. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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LESSON Il. SEPTEMBER 14. THE TEN COMMANDMENTS, II 


Golden Text: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, 
and with all thy mind; and thy neighbor as thyself.—Luke 10 : 27 





The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler, D.D. 


Getting Started in Class 


HE sin of covetousness is mentioned in the Bible 
more often than any other human failure. What 
is stealing, anyhow? A certain man had built 

up quite a business in bottling the water of a mineral 
spring that he owned, and selling it. His spring and 
bottling works were in Canada; his market was 
mostly in the New England cities. The Congress 
of the United States passed a tariff law which im- 
posed a considerable duty on mineral waters. This 
tariff seriously cut into the profits of the man’s busi- 
ness. He went to a shrewd lawyer and laid the case 
before him. ‘The lawyer listened, and asked for 
twenty-four hours to think it over. When his client 
came back the lawyer said to him: ‘‘ Does it hurt 
that mineral water to freeze it?"’ The bottler replied 
that it did not hurt it at all to freeze it. ‘* Very well,” 
said the lawyer, ‘‘I suggest that you install an ice- 
plant, freeze your water, and importit into this coun. 
try as ice; for 1 find that there is no duty on ice.” 
Clever, yes; but robbery just the same, ne might 
say that the man had a right to import ice, by which 
it is maintained that he has a right to ‘‘ beat the 
law,” if he can do it without making himséif liable. 
It makes no difference whether the tariff was just or 
not, the law is law until repealed. ‘The max started 
with mineral water and Canada, and sold mineral 
water in the United States, and escaped arrest be- 
cause of aloophole in the law, ‘Theft is theft, and 
cleverness does not alter it, nor does escape from de- 
tection and punishment sanctify it. ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not steal.” Suppose that man’s boy asked him why 
he froze the water that he afterward bottled ? 


The Teacher’s Survey 
[The references, except as noted, are to lesson articles in the Times.] 
The teacher who sits down to plan the teaching of 
this lesson will observe at once that the Ten Com- 
mandments are dealt with both by Moses and by 
Christ. Few classes will not automatically compare 
Moses’ words with Christ’s. Therefore the teacher 
must be prepared to expound the commandments 
both from the Old ‘lestament and the New Testa- 
ment point of view. Both Professor Clow and Dr. 
Erdman devote considerable space to presenting the 
New Testament teaching, which deepens and empha- 
sizes, without changing, the simple words of the an- 
cient law. ‘The teacher will profit in most cases by 
being very explicit in his definitions of just what each 
law means. Dr. Thomas will be a great help in 
this. In dealing with the seventh commandment, 
the teacher will do well not to dodge the issue. Sex 
is the dominant physical passion, «When the re- 
straints of morality are loosened, the first break- 
down in both individuals and nations comes in mat- 
ters of sex. Sexis sacred. Letus makeitso, The 
family is based on it, and whatever befouls it strikes 
at the family, the basis of social order and govérn- 
ment, For each of the commandments it will be 
well to secure a number of specific cases such as Mr. 
Ridgway offers, which illustrate the acts in modern 
life illustrative of the sins forbidden, 


The Class in Session 

It is important to observe that the division and 
arrangement of the Ten Commandments that Moses 
gave to the Hebrews is neither accidental nor of 
slight meaning. Professor Clow's first paragraph 
doves not put the matter too strongly when he says 
that no man can truly keep the laws of ;sighteous 
coanduct who has not first submitted his soul to God. 
You will see also that Jesus summed up all the Ten 
Commandments into the two elemental laws into 
which two classes of the commandments fall. Dr. 
‘Thomas’ note on verse 12 suggests tle interpretation 
that the commandment in regard to parents belongs 
strictly neither to our duties to God nor those to our 
neighbor, but in some ways to both, It is the link 
between the two divisions of the commandments. 
Mr. Ridgway very aptly calls attention to the Chi- 
nese nation as illustrative of the effect of filial obedi- 
ence and respect. And it is unquestionably true 
that, as Professor Clow says (paragraph 3), the bless- 
ing of its observance is not capricious. Recall that 
we read (Luke 2 : 51) that Jesus ‘‘ was subject unto 
them,” and that his last hour bore testimony to his 
care for his mother (John 19:25) Dr. Erdman 
wives rather full discussion of this in the paragraph 
under Tuesday. 

The sixth commandment is unmistakable in its 
brevity and directness. Doubly necessaiy it must 
have been, too, with that horde of ex-slaves, used as 
they were to the fierce outbreaks of passionate loss 


Exodus 20 : 12-21. Commit verses 12-17 


Read Exodus 20-24 


12 Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be 
long in the land poy iat thy God giveth thee. 

13 Thou shalt not kill. 

14 Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

15 Thou shalt not steal. 

16 Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor. 

17 Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's house, thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbor's wife, nor his man-servant, nor his 
maid-servant, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor anything that is thy 
neighbor's. 

18 And all the people perceived the thunderings, and the 
lightnings, and the voice of the trumpet, and the mountain 
smoking: and when the people saw it, they ! trembled, and 
Stood afar off. 19 And they said unto Moses, Speak thou 
with us, and we will hear ; but let not God speak with us, lest 
we die. 20 And Moses said unto the people, Fear not: for 
God is come to prove you, and that his fear may be before 
you, that ye sin not. 21 And the people stood afar off, and 
Moses drew near unto the thick darkness where God was. 

1 Or, were moved 


The American Revision copyright, :901, by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 


The references here given are usually to paragraphs by num- 
er, of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the Times] 

Verse 12.—In what way were father and mother to ve 
honored? Does this promise mean that the nation would 
continue long in the land? What connection has this 
promise with the commandment, and why does this com- 
mandment have a promise given with it? (Clow, 3; 
Thomas; Ridgway,1; Rogers; Mackie, 1; Erdman, 
Tuesday.) 

Verse 13.—Does this prohibit killing in war, or killing 
animals? (Clow, 4; Thomas; Ridgway, 2; Erdman, 
Wednesday ; Class in Session, 2.) 

Verse 16.—Does this commandment forbid lying of all 
sorts, or has ‘* false witness’’ a restricted meaning here? 
Who would the Jews understand was meant by ‘ neigh- 
bor,’’ as used here and in verse 17? (Thomas; Ridgway, 
4; Mackie, 3, 4; Erdman, Saturday.) 

Verse 17.—What does ‘‘ covet’? mean? Was there a 
special reason for naming these items in the command 
against coveting ? Clow, 7; Ridgway, 5 ; Rogers; Mackie; 
4; Erdman, Sunday; Class in Session, 7.) 

Verse 20.—Whiat is the significance of the word “ prove ”’ 
(Clow, 7; Thomas.) 

Verse 21.—What was the ‘‘ thick darkness’’ where God 
was? (Thomas.) 





of self-control. It is only captiousness which at- 
tempts to say that this means that we must not kill 
animals, God elsewhere answers this, as appears in 
Genesis 9 : 2-4, and in the laws concerning sacrifice. 
This commandment does not forbid capital punish- 
ment either, as Dr. Erdman shows in his paragraph 
for Wednesday. Professor Clow (paragraph 4) sug- 
gests other sanctions of this law. 

The seventh commandment deals with that strong 
beast of desire that ‘‘croucheth at the door” of every 
life. One needs but to read the daily paper, or catch 
a glimpse of the divorce courts’ docket, or see the 
miserable condition of divorce orphans, to know the 
awful necessity of this law in civilized lands. Pro- 
fessor Clow calls attention to social customs and 
usages that foster and lead up to the violation of this 
law of sexual purity. Jesus did not hesitate to take 
it up, and to declare that adultery begins in the heart 
and the lustful look. Dr, Erdman's paragraph for 
‘Thursday leads one into a tuller study of this. 

The eighth commandment is the basis of all the 
laws of property. Dr. Erdman’s reminder (Friday 
gerearenh) that there are those who teach that 
Christ’s teachings are opposed to all individual prop- 
erty rights is worth noting. In a world of individ- 
uals there must be individual possessions. Thrift 
and competence intrinsically accumulate property, 
and it is right that it should be so. Property must, 
however, be honestly gained and lovingly adminis- 
tered. 

How different this world would be were the ninth 
commandment truly and generally obeyed. 


** He who filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed,”’ 


Dr. Thomas’ note on verse 16 suggests various 
applications of this commandment. It ought to be 
blazoned in fiery letters in every court in the land to 
the condemnation of the fearfully common crime of 
Pratt: 

he last commandment is the one that goes deep 
to our heart’s desires. Paul refers to it (Rom. 7 : 7) 
as the one that ** found” him. In last week’s issue a 
terrible arraignment of a modern form of covetous- 
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ness is given by a layman in the article, ‘‘ The Sin 
that We're Afraid to Mention.” 

Dr, Thomas’ closing paragraph indicates a line of 
study that will lead us to see how Christ enlarged 
and deepened all of the Ten Commandments. 


A Lesson Summary 
The Ten Commandments picture the ideal portrait 
of the state of mankind to which God means that it 
shall some ~— attain. The commandments always 
did mean all that Jesus said that they meant. The 
shallow-minded and prejudice-blinded religious teach- 
ers among men had caricatured and crippled the Ten 
Commandments by limiting them. Christ restores 
them. The Ten Commandments shall be the consti- 
tution and anes of the new heavens and the new 
earth when the kingdom of God has become an actual 
reality. They have never yet been given their true 
andeur of position in Christian thinking. Christ 
ad nothing to add to them me to explain them 
at their true worth, and show men how to keep them. 
‘*A new commandment give I unto you that ye love 
one another.” The work of Christ was to empower 
men, by the light of his teaching and power of his 
living presence, to keep in their very essence the 
Ten Commandments that were first spoken to Moses. 
These great rules are not arbitrary, but are nothing 
less than the paths along which men were made to 
move. The Ten Commandments were written in the 
day of creation, and will last as long as the men 
whom God created in his own image to inherit eternal 
life with the Father and Son. 


Questions for Class Use 

1. Why does reverence for parents tend to long life and 
stable government ? 

2. What did Christ teach about the fifth command- 
ment ? 

3. Why do adultery and kindred vices wreck all social 
stability ? 

4- What is your definition of stealing ? 

5. What are some of the worst effects of perjury? 

6..What is the. difference. between covetousness and 
envy ?» : 

7. What great parable did Christ utter-on the sin: of 
coveting; and what is its lesson’? ' 
Other Teaching Points 

No true’ religion ever takes away from a man his inborn 
right to use his own brains in deciding whether a certain 
act is right, And no true religion gives a man a right to 
amend the Ten Commandments in the least particular. 

A corollary of the commandment to honor parents is 
that we as parents should see to it that we are worth 
honoring. 

Every one of these commandments ‘is another way of 
saying that selfishness will block peace, prosperity, and 
progress. 

Remember that Jesus declared that the words kill, adul- 
tery, steal, covet, etc., only name the outward and final 
acts of an inward and developing lawlessness, and that the 
developing sin is as dangerous as the completed one. A 
rattlesnake is not a safe pet just because it happens to be 
a young one. 

God has ordained that men shall prosper,—if they work 
for it honestly. Ill-gotten gains never yet produced right- 
eousness, * 

‘The penalties of violating the commandments may come 
slow, but they come. No man ever yet. broke a law of 
nature, and the ‘'en Commandments are laws of nature as 
much as the laws of chemistry, and they are all alike the 
will of God. 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
(Exodus 32.) 

One would certainly think that after the crossing 
of the Red Sea and the giving of the manna and 
quails, the victorious contest with Amelek and the 
great demoustration at the mountain before which 
they were now encamped, that nothing could per- 
suade these Hebrews to break from Moses and the 
Jehovah that led them through him. But they did 
desert Jehovah, and the story of it is both shameful 
and fearful, yet Scripture does not hesitate to tell it. 


1. What was the cause of complaint that actuated the 
Hébrews to revolt from Moses? 
2. What is your estimate of Aaron’s character as it ap- 
pears here ? 
3. Why did he make the image that of a calf ? 
4. What was the reason for the fearful vengeance that 
Moses took ? 
5. See if you can discover in the lesson 
A man who needed starch. 
Money wasted. 
A red-letter day. 
‘The height of nobility. 
A sacrifice hit, 


Evanston, ILL. 














LESSON FOR SEPT. 14 (Exod. 20 : 12-21) 


Thy Neighbor as Thyself 
By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, D.D. 


HE division of the Ten Commandments into two 
tables is not due to a desire for convenience or 
to a sense of artistic form, It delivers the mes- 

sage that God, and not man, must be first in our 
hearts and lives. It emphasizes the vital truth that 
a man can attain and maintain right relationships 
with ‘men as he is right with God. That truth is 
openly and proudly denied by all who mock at the 
thought of God and at a spiritual experience. The 
have only a second table, often emptied of its hig 
and unbending morality and robbed of all ethical 
delicacy. Itis impugned by others, who accept the 
truth of God, because they are so held by this pres- 
ent, interesting, absorbing world, that its relation- 
ships seem the most urgent of realities. Itis ignored 
by many who eagerly claim the name of Christ, but 
these have been so smitten with the wrong and shame 
of modern society and they are so hot-foot after 
social reform, and so clamant in their demands for 
righteousness between man and man, that they 
have forgotten that no man and no society can ever 
even see the kingdom of God until God has become 
the devotion of their spirits. The second command- 
ment of the law, to love our neighbor as ourselves, 
cannot be kept until the first and great command- 
ment has been fulfilled. 

What these commandments meant to the Hebrews 
is of little more than academic interest. ‘They have 
been re-delivered to us ay penne Christ in a depth 
and universainess the Israelites did not realize. In 
his teaching he deepened and spiritualized the sixth 
and seventh and ninth (Matthew 5: 21, 37). In his 
life he has set them allin gleaming beauty. In his 
cross he has shown the love passion through which 
their ultimate demands can be fulfilled, hat we 
are called to obey is Christ’s interpretation of the 
Decalogue. 

We can do no more in this place than glance down 
the long and far-reaching lines of obligation which 
open out before us. The fifth commandment is the 
law of the sanctity of thehome. That is always based 
on this honor between parent and child, for it must 
not be forgotten that while the duty of honor can 
never be abrogated, it cannot be entirely fulfilled 
except towards parents who are worthy of honor. It 
calls for more than love, not because love is less 
than honor, but because amidst so impassioned a 
people love was assumed, and honor was the im- 
perilled grace. The rude word, the insolent de- 
* meanor, the revolt against the laws and restraints 
of parental control, the neglect of a provision. and 
succour in time of need and infirmity, the lack of 
sympathy and tenderness, the failure in deference 
and respect, marked in every age, transgress this 
law. ‘rhe blessing of its observance is not caprici- 
ous. The youth who will not honor his father and 
mother, who will not keep the injunctions of the 
heart and conscience, will keep no other moral law. 
This commandment has been placed next to those 
which call for a right regard to God, to indicate its 
pre-eminence and to emphasize its imperative. No 
man’s days, who dishonors his parents, shall be long 
in any land. No race which denies the sanctity of 
the home, and forgets a filial respect, will maintain 
its place among the nations. The keeping of this 
commandment is the source and spring of all privat@ 
and public virtue and advancement. 

The sixth is the law of life. The seventh is the 
law of chastity. The eighth is the vow of property. 
These three together are the basis of every code on 
which a true human society is built. The law of life 
was only a law of murder to Israel. With us it for- 
bids the cruel blow, the vengeful and wounding word, 
the angry and malicious thought, the flush of hate in 
the heart. Its observance touches the complex and 
contested questions of the penalty passed upon the 
criminal, the making of war, and in modern times the 
elimination of the a and physically unfit. ‘This 
only can be said here, that this law so safeguards 
the sacredness of life that life can never be taken 
except for a reason which can be given to Christ. 

The seventh raises its forbidding hand not only 


against disloyalty to the marriage vow, and all that - 


imperils it, but against the lewd story, the foul jest, 
the allusive word, the voluptuous look, the licentious 
thought. ‘There is urgent need, not merely to enforce 
its broad counsel,—the conscience of Christendom, 
despite the teachings of some Socialists and ‘‘ad- 
vanced”’ women, is settled on that truth,—but there 
is need to protest, with delicacy, against the profli- 
gate literature, the indecent and immodest pictures, 
the immoral plays, and the gy | and tempting 
customs and pleasures of society. It is difficult to 
do without injury to young and sheltered lives. It 
must be done rather by delicate and indirect allusions 
than by bold, strong, coarse words. But such teach- 
ing and its call to a scrupulous chastity in the habits 
of life is a part of the obedience to this commandment. 

The eighth insists on honesty, which is the breath 
of life to all dealing, ‘* Thou shalt not steal’’ must 
be applied not only to the goods which a man can 
litt with his hands, but to time, and good name, and 
fair opportunities of leisure and recreation, and an 


~ ruler, run the gauntlet of the other nine laws. 
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equitable share of the profits of trade. It reaches to 
a ie => regard for all the interests of our neigh- 
bor, ere one to use this commandment as a lamp 
and let its light shine into the habits of our business 
life, many a man’s wealth and many a man’s poverty 
would stand out in shame. 

The ninth and tenth, the laws of truth and of desire, 
take us directly into the sphere of the inward life. 
Truth in testimony, in intercourse, in word and 

ture, in the motions of the heart, and pure unsel- 
sh desire, that looks on other men’s prosperity with 
oe. and tranquil eyes, are rare and difficult graces. 
‘his tenth commandment is set in clear light in 
Paul’s experience. He had, like the rich young 
ut 
‘*thou shalt not covet” slew him, It revealed the 
proud, self-seeking ambitions of his heart. So, as 
we are told here, Cod ave these commandments for 
a two-fold purpose. The were to ‘‘prove” us, and 
to ‘‘ keep us from sin.’ The tables of stone and the 
acacia box which held them have disappeared. But 
never shall these ten Words cease to test men’s 
lives, and to be a solemn barrier against wrong. 


GLascow, SCOTLAND, 


. ? ; 
The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By the Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D. D. 


HE Connection.—The commandments following 
those already considered complete human rela- 
tionship, for when lives are right with God and 

also with man the entire round of our responsibility 
is covered, 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 12.—The fifth commandment strictly closes 
the first division rather than opens the second, be- 
cause our parents are never regarded as our ‘‘ neigh- 
bors,” or equals, in Scripture, but as God’s repre- 
sentatives. The phrase ‘Jehovah thy God” is 
another proof that this commandment is linked 
closely with the preceding four and not with the fol- 
lowing five.—Honor: his is much more than 
obedience, and includes respect and reverence, 
thereby indicating very appropriately the true atti- 
tude to parents as those whom God honors and who 
represent him.—Loug. This, according to St. Paul, 
is the ‘‘promise” attached to the commandment 
(Eph. 6:2). Itis usually assumed that the promise 
was not personal, but national, that the nation’s 


‘days were to be long if the people were obedient. 


But this cannot apply to the apostle’s use of the com- 
mandment. There is no reason why obedience 
should not have this reward under the new covenant 
as well as the old. 

Verse 13.—A7//; Our tirst duty toward our neigh- 
bor is to respect his possession of life (Gen. 4: 11; 
9:6). The prohibition is therefore much wider than 
that of slaying animals, or even of killing in war. 
All races seem to have had the tradition that only by 
blood could blood be expiated. This is the funda- 
mental or on which capital punishment is 
based. xceptions appear later on (Num. 35 : 22-25; 
Deut. 4: 42, etc.), but first of all the principle is em- 
phasized by teaching the sacredness of life. In the 
Sermon on the Mount Christ amplifies and deepens 
this teaching (Matt. 5 : 21, 22). 

Verse 14.—Adultery: Our second duty is to re- 
spect the family bond and that conjugal honor which 
is the foundation of social life (Gen. 2:24). Both 
man and woman are equally concerned. Again our 
Lord expands and deepens this commandment (Matt. 
5: 27-32) Such a sin naturally commences in the 
heart. 

Verse 15.—Séea/; The right of property is here 
taught. By reason of toil man comes to possess cer- 
tain things, while his neighbor has similar experi- 
ences. In all societies private property has been 
recognized and social order is built on it. 

Verse 16.—False witness;: This may be of two 
kinds, public and private: giving false evidence in 
court, or telling untruths in social intercourse. Per- 
haps both kinds are here included (1 Kings 21 : 13; 
Exod, 23:1). False witness in connection with the 
administration of justice is very terrible in its effects, 
though private falsehoods may also result in serious 
consequences to individuals. ‘The one disorganizes 
a the other may ruin a person. It is suggested 
that Mosaic legislation was probably the first wherein 
it was positively forbidden to circulate reports to the 
prejudice of another.—Neighdor: The old English 
word is suggestive, implying one who is ‘‘ nigh.” 
The first application would be of course to those who 
live near in locality, and then would come the 
‘* stranger” or ‘‘ foreigner,” until at length we have 
the universal idea taught by Christ (Luke 10: 29). 
The lawyer asked, ‘‘ Who is my neighbor?” But 
Christ taught him the very opposite, ‘‘ To whom can 
I be neighbor ?” (Luke 10: 36.) 

Verse 17.—Covet: Referring to thoughts and de- 
sires. Most ancient laws stopped short at actions, a 
few went on to words, but not one endeavored to 
control thoughts. Here we are taught that man is 


not to be the slave of desires and passions, but is to . 


control them before they express themselves in words 
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and deeds (Rom. 7: 7; Jas. 1: 14,15). The thought 
of God looking into the heart is the profoundest sol- 
emnity of all.— House : Mentioned first as in some way 
including all the rest. The structure of this com- 
mandment shows that the house generally is first 
mentioned, then the particulars of wife, servant, and 
maid (human), ox and as (animal), closing with an- 
other general reference to ‘anything that is thy 
neighbor's.” 

erse 18.—/Perceived: The effect produced on the 
people by the terrors of Sinai was a great fear. The 
circumstances refer to 19 : 18. See also Deuteronomy 
5: 23. 

Verse 19.—Said: The entire speech is found in 
Deuteronomy 5 : 24-27. It is here abbreviated. They 
wished Moses to be their intermediary. 

Verse 20.—Prove: The appeal to fear is important 
and necessary, especially in physical and moral 
childhood. Later on fear may give way to love, but 
even to the end it is essential to remember the awful 
holiness of God. The apostle’s teaching is signifi- 
cant in its blend of the two aspects: ‘If ye call on 
him as Father... fear” (1 Pet. 1: 17). 

Verse 21.—Darkness : That which surrounded the 
presence of God, As the people drew back Moses 
went nearer. They were afraid, but he was attracted. 
He wished to be where God was. This is Moses’ 
fourth ascent. All this was intended to demonstrate 
to the people their unfitness to approach God, Sin is 
the real barrier, and ignorance of what sin means 
can only be taught in this way. 

Reviewing this and the former lesson, inclusive of 
the entire ‘t Decalogue,” it is interesting to note that 
Christ put his seal upon each one of the ten com- 
mandments, as the New Testament references clearly 
teach. ‘The wonderful completeness of this code of 
laws is best seen by means of a diagram. Our rela- 
tion to God and man expressed in thoughts, words, 
and deeds is here depicted, and when all these aspects 
are true there is nothing else to be required. And 
the beginning and end both referring to thought is 
emphatic and significant. This completeness o few. 
ish morality, intended for slaves emerging from 
Egypt, is equally applicable to the highest civiliza- 
tion to-day. There could not be a finer testimony to 
the divine inspiration of this part of God’s Word. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


“Bad Breaks.”— Honor thy father and thy mother 
(v. 12). I have just been running over the failures, 
catastrophes, and tragedies of my own little world. 
I find, with scarcely an exception, that these have 
come from two ‘‘ bad breaks.” The fourth and fifth 
commandments. Breaking the best of days. Break- 
ing the best of hearts. Of two loves you are sure— 
God’s and your parents. God says, ‘‘ Honor my day 
and the world is yours. Honor thy parents and 

ou’ll live to enjoy it.” Britain and America have 

onored the day and the world is ours. China has 
honored the parents and behold her long days, for 
she was old when the other, nations were born. 
When the fourth and fifth commandments come to- 
gether in China, as they are rapidly coming, we will 
see wonderful things in the hand of God. In Korea 
right now. Oh, that men would get sane and hear 
God as he stands offering happiness and prosperity 
to his children (Prov. 1 : 8; 4: 20-22). 


Danger.— Zhou shalt not kill (v.13). Kill what? 
I want you fellows who walk all over the ten 
commandments and have no use for religion to 
remember this: God out, Devil in, kill. In Amer- 
ica at any strike riot. The Terror of ’93. ‘The 
Commune of ‘71. We had a horrible killing in 
Coatesville. Godless country boys did it, and not 
hardened criminals, Run athwart the man without 
religion and he kills if he dares. Interfere with his 
living, and, like the dog with the-bone, he will rend 
you, Just as soon as the ten commandments go out 
of fashion in America your life will be as cheap as 
life in Asia and Africa. Are you helping to make 
the ten commandments old-fashioned by getting your 
style from Europe? Thank God the great mass of 
Americans in town and country find the plain cut of 
the old Sinai fashion-plate g enough for us (Rom. 
7:12; Jas. 1: 25). 


The Social Cure.— Zhou shalt not steal (v. 15). 
Which thief do you think the meanest and most con- 
temptible—the corporation who bribes the ‘‘city 
fathers’’ and steals the franchise, or the passenger 
who steals a nickel’s worth of transportation after 
the trolley line is running? ‘The clerk who will 
** beat” his way to the.office to save a nickel will 
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beat the firm with the same conscience. . The 
house had better watch stamps and station- 
ery ‘now, and bigger grabs later, Is the 
honest. bess any more plentiful than the 
honest man? . Does the boss get an honest 
day’s work tor an honest day’s pay? And 
the man an honest day’s pay for an honest 
day’s work? Christian bosses and Christian 
men never have any labor troubles. In 
nearly all labor troubles-a saloon is head- 
quarters, and ‘the hall’? is always close by 
‘the gin mill.”’ Did you ever know a 
‘*leader’’ who was ag ly man? The ten 
commandments are still a — cure for the 
social pains and aches. hen they are at 
work all is peace (Psa, 119 : 165). 


a Some Newspa .— Thou shalt not bear 
false witness (v. i). The whole land buzzes 
with this sin. It swarms at the sanctum 
door of the decent newspaper editor. ‘The 
honest newspaper reporter has to slap at it 
on every assignment, It is infecting repu- 
tations and breeding sorrow in homes all 
ever the dand, ‘The newspaper false wit- 
nesses on the front pagé in scare type one 
day and does its sting: And on another 
faintly corrects in an obscure cornér on the 
inside. But innocent hearts go crushed and 
broken. It was a Philadelphia paper which 
tells, us how high-toned it is, Its reporter 
came to the home of my friend McAllister 
and was shown in the parlor. While there 
he ‘*swiped’’ a photograph of the eldest 
daugiiter. Some days later that picture was 
printed in the paper and this modest young 
girl made to appear like a fool, When McAllis- 
ter in indignation waited upon the editor, 
that editor was ‘* very sorry ’’ in a ‘* what are 
you going to do about it’’ manner. So this 
sin is not always a passing on of what the 
Devil has started, But you can ‘‘ start some- 
thing ’' yourself if you don’t watch out (Psa. 
§2: 2-5; Prov. 12 : 17-22). 


The Rich Man’s Sin.— Zou shalt not 
covet (v. 17). God holds a man responsible 
for the things he holds in his heart. Is the 
great sin of to-day covetousness? Is the 
great unrest due to the man with little coveting 
that of the man with much? Never. I have 
spent my life next to the’ fellows with little, 
Covetousness is not a sin of the wage-earner, 
but the sin of the rich and’prosperous, What 
rouses the wage-earner is the waste and dis- 
play of ‘the godless’ rich. He notes their 
wolfish struggle for more—more—more. He 
sees their coveting of the things of the folks 
in the high place and the outshining of the 
splurger across the Avenue. Tle reads of 
the man with ample fortune already, who is 
caught in the shady transaction, Jerry 
Fraser, happy and contented at sixty per 
month doesn’t know anything about number 
ten. It will be when you fellows get your 
pite that you may have to put a red mark 
here. When you begin to get rich, turn fo 
Hebrews 13 : 5, 6. 


COATESVILLE, Pa, 
> 
The Ilustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. A circular explaining the 
acceptance ‘of material, and the year's lesson 
calendar, will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


Surprising a Neighbor.— 7/0u shalt love 
.. « thy neighbor (Golden Text), ‘The Chau- 
tauquan says: During one of his Congres- 
sional campaigns, Mr. McKinley was fol- 
lowed from place to place by a reporter for a 
paper of the opposite political faith who is 
described as being one of those ‘‘ shrewd, 
persistent fellows who are always at work, 
quick to see ah opportunity, and skilled in 
making the ‘most of it.’? While Mr. Mc- 
Kinley was annoyed by the misrepresenta- 
tion to which he was almost daily subjected, 
he could not help admiring the skill and 
persistency with which he was assailed. His 
admiration, too, was not unmixed with com- 
passion, for the reporter was ill, poorly clad, 
and had an annoyingcough. One night Mr, 
McKinley took a closed carriage for a near- 
by town at which he was announced to speak. 
The weather was wretchedly raw and cold, 
and what followed is thus described: He 

~ had not gone far when he heard that cough, 
and knew that the reporter was riding with 
the driver in the exposed seat. The Major 
called to the driver to stop and alighted. 
**Get down off that seat, young man,’’ he 
said. The reporter obeyed, thinking the 
time for the Major’s vengeance had come. 
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* Here,’’ said Mr. McKinley, taking off his 
overcoat, ‘‘ you put on this overcoat and get 
into the carriage.’’ ‘‘ But, Major McKin- 
ley,’’ said the reporter, *‘I guess you don’t 
know whol am. I have been with you the 
whoie campaign, giving it to you every time 
you spoke, and I am going over to-night to 
rip you to pieces if I can.’’ ‘*I know,” 
said Mr. McKinley, *‘but you put om this 
coat, and get inside aud get warm, so that 
you can doa good job.” —W. J. Hart, D.D., 
Utica, N. Y. From The Classmate. 


The Starting-Place.— Zhou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart (Golden 
Text), ‘* Where do all these ugly limbs 
come from?’’ said I. ‘Just where all ugly 
things come from,’’ answered the small dead 
hemlock which I held in my hands. 
pretty much like you men, Find out where 
my limbs come from, and you will find where 
all human sins come from.’’ ‘I will take 
you at your word, sir.’’ So I took my knife 
and peeled off all the bark, but the- limbs 
and knots were left. ‘* You must go deeper 
than that, sir.”’ So I began to split and take 
off iayer after layer of wood, but all the knots 
were there. -‘* Deeper still,’’ said the dry 
stick. Then I split it all off, and, separating 
it, the heart was laid bare. It looked like a 
small rod about six feet long and perhaps an 
inch through at the large end. Ah! and I 
was surprised to see that every limb and knot 
had gnarl started in the heart. Every one 
was there, and every one grew out of the 
heart. The center of the heart was the germ 
or the starting-point of each one,—Anna LZ. 
Dreyer, Tabor, Jowa, From Light and Life 
Evangel. The prise for this week is awarded 
to this illustration, 


Only Room for One.— Zhou shalt have 
no other gods before me(v. 3). ** Mother, how 
many gods are there?’’ asked a little boy 
one day. A younger brother who heard him 
said, ‘* Why, one, to be sure.’’ ‘ But how 
do you know that ?’’ said the one who asked 
the question. ‘* Because,’’ said his little 
brother, ‘*God fills every place, so there is 
no room for any other.’’—/V. Hetherington, 
Plumstead S. E.., Eng. From ** The King’s 
Highway,’’ by Dr. R. Newton. 


Clean Money.—7Z%ou shalt not steal 
(v. 15).. An old man, avout to die, called 
his sons to his bedside, and spoke to them of 
the money.he had to leave them, . ** There 
is not much of it,’’ he said, *‘ but there is 
not a dirty shilling in the whole of.it.”’ A 
small amount of money, every penny of it 
clean, is better than millions stained in the 
getting. —Zmma C. Fisk, Boonville, N. Y. 
From ** Devotional Hours with the Bible,”’ 
by J. R. Miller. 


—False Witness.— Zhou shalt not bear false 
witness (v. 16). 


A whisper broke the air, 
A soft light tone, and low, 
Yet barbed with shame and woe ; 
Now might it only perish there, 
Nor further go. 


Ah me! a quick and eager ear 
Caught up the little-meaning sound ; 
Another voice has breathed it clear, 
And so it wandered round 
From ear to lip, from lip to ear, 
Until it reached a gentle heart, 
And that—it broke. ; 
—N, S. Methfessel, Springville, N. Y. 


In God’s Presence.—7%e people... trem- 
bled, ... and Moses drew near unto the thick 
darkness where God was (vs. 18-21), A 
beautifal story of Horace Bushnell was told 
by Dr. Parkes Cadman at Westminster 
Chapel one day recently. Bushnell was 
found to be suffering from an incurable dis- 
ease, and to prolong his life was sent to the 
White Mountains where he spent his last six 
months. The Rev. Joseph Twichell (Mark 
Twain’s minister) visited him there, and as 
they sat together one night under the starry 
sky Bushnell said, ‘‘One of us ought to 
pray.’’ Twichell asked Bushnell to do so, 
and Bushnell began his prayer with the 
words, ‘*I have remembered all the way 
thou iny God hast led me,’’ and then, bury- 
ing his face in the earth, he poured out his 
heart *‘ until,’’ said Twichell in recalling the 
incident, ‘‘I was afraid to stretch out my 
hand in the darkness lest I touch God.’’— 
W. Hetherington, Plumstead, S, E., Eng. 
From The Expository Times. 
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** Just a Minute, by Dr. Charles Frederic 
Goss, ts a little book of daily readings. It 
affords suggestive material for prayer-meet- 





ing talks.- Copies may be had for 50 cents, 
postpaid, from The Sunday School Times Co. 
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By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Miasiogney to the Jews, and Minister to the 
Anglo-American Congregation in 
Beyrout, Syria 


ONOR “¢hy father and thy mother (v. 12). 
It is always a pleasant sight in the 
Oriental Jewish home on a Saturday 
forenoon to see the married sons and daugh- 
ters with their children visiting the parental 
home to kiss the hands of grandfather and 
grandmother. The superior sanctity of the 
home ties among the Jews when surrounded 
by heathen customs has no doubt been one 
of the chief causes of the historical endurance 
of the Jewish: race. 

In a Jewish mission school. a class of boys 
was once asked which of the Ten Command- 
ments had been written expressly for chil- 
dren, and the answer at once was given by 
quoting, **Honor thy father,’’ etc. The 
question was then put, ‘If God loved the 
mothers as well as their children, why didn’t 
he give the mothers a special commandment 
also?’’ ‘There was for a moment a pause 
of silent wonder, as if a serious defect had 
been discovered, and then the young son of 
a rabbi came to the rescue of the law. His 
answer was by one of those artificial and 
whimsically ingenious inferences that in rab- 
binical teaching take the place of natural 
feeling and spiritual perception, He said, 
‘* There is a commandment, ‘Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself,’ and a child is 
a kind of neighbor to his mother.’’ 

Thou shalt not bear se witness against 
thy neighbor (v. 16). In the East there has 
never been any impartial natural law prose- 
cuting in its own name and punishing trans- 
gression against itself, and consequently the 
offense of making an untrue statement has 
always been regarded asa slight one. In 
the law of Moses it is (third commandment) 
condemned as something in support of which 
there must be no appeal to God, and it is 
also forbidden in the case of a neighbor, He 
lived beside you in peaceful trust, and gave 
to you in turn the advantage of neighbor- 
hood, and his fathers had received their 
portion beside yours in the original heritage 
of conquest. 

Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's house 
(v. 17). The commandments are placed 
where the danger of disobedience is greatest. 
Under the primitive conditions of Palestine 
village life it was only the neighbor who 
could be thus sinned against. Life was so 
inter-dependent that whatever increased the 
prosperity increased also the welfare and 
security of his neighbor. The change in 
triba? location and ancestral neighborhood in 
Christ’s time gave plausibility to the lawyer’s 
question, and Christ’s answer set the rela- 
tionship upon a permanent basis, a neighbor 
being every one to whom you can do a neigh- 
bor’s duty. : 

ALEXANDRIA, Ecypt. 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Our 


Father, we draw near to thee as children to- 
day, not asking that any man shall defend us 
from thy presence, but rather seeking that pres- 
ence with eager joy. ‘Thou hast revealed thy- 
self to us in thine only begotten Son Jesus 
Christ, and we. have seen in him not alone thy 
majesty, but thy tender compassion. May we 
this day enter into deeper covenant with thee 
for e very issue of life. May we have a mind to 
the needs and rights of our neighbor, and know 
the love that goes out to others without claim 
upon any return. May thy commands not rest 
heavily upon us, but lead us, in their obeying, 
into the life of freedom and joy in Christ Jesus. 
In his name we pray. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—A man who had just 
closed the door into one of the corridors of a 
summer hotel was repeating aloud a notice 
he had seen, ‘* Please do not slam this door.’’ 
‘sH’m,” he murmured, ‘ notices are about 
all they do have in this place!’’ And that’s 
the way some of us have felt as we have list- 
ened to the don’ts at home ard in school 
and in business. Don’t do this, and don’t 
do that! Well, what can a fellow do, any- 
way! And do you know, I am thinking that 
some of us have sometimes been a little un- 
easy because of God’s thou-shalt-nots, and 
have wished we might be a little more free 
than he seems to wish us to be. But he 
does give us the greatest liberty, after all, 
that any right-minded person could want. 
He even commands us by a clear thou shalt, 
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spoken by our Saviour, to just -ouc our 
lives for and. our So gener- 
ous, out-spending love! . That is the kind 
of freedom we shall find, most blessed. 
**Thou shalt not ’’ is needed as a warning. 
**Thou shalt’ is by no means forgotten by 
our God, and we are to live in remembrance 
of both commands. py 3 
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After the first is a blank that I hope may 
remain a blank in your life and mine. After 
the second is_a whole beautiful life-story of 
blessing and joy. We know which we 
prefer. aig 

PHILADELPHIA, 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘* Blest are the pure in heart."’ 

‘** In the hour of trial." 

‘* My soul, be on thy ™ 

‘* O for a heart to praise my God.” 

**O Jesus, I have promised.” ’ 

**O thou,-to-whose all-searching sight."’ 

‘*O worship the King all-glorious above." 
‘* Walk in the light : so shalt thou know.” 
(Ref in th are to the metrical 

Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 

Psalm 34: 7-9 (70 : 1-3). 

Psalm 51 : 5-9 (107 : 1-4). 

Psalm 15 : 1-5 (22: 1-4). 

Psalm 119 : 25-30 (245 : 1-3). 
Psali 78 : 1-§ (sé 1-4). 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


We find-these Palestine tours very vaiu- 
able, as they give a reality to the Bible 
story,-put it upon the earth and amon 
men, and separate it from the realm o' 
fairyland in the child's world, making the 
Bible narrative a truth for to-day and for 
us.—The Rev. William P. Swartz, 
keepsie, N. Y. 


SB numbers 34 and 35 in the plain at 
the foot of Mt. Sinai indicate that our 
next two positions—this week’s and’ 

next week’s—will be on that ground, without — 


any distant outlook, We have already (Aig- 


ust 24) seen the ground as a whole, and (Sep- 
tember 7) looked down upon it from thé 
mountain-top, 
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MAP PATENT No. 666,069, BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Now let us stand for a minute before a row 
of five rough tents belonging to a party of 
Bedouins who chance to be occupying part 
of the ground where old tradition says the 
Israelites camped about thirty-four hundred 
years ago. The tent-cloth, sewed in long 
strips, is upheld by poles and ropes; it is 
coarse, dark-colored stuff, woven by the 
women folk out of homespun yarn, a mixture 
of goats’ hair and sheep’s wool. Between 
us and the tents are a dozen members of the 
Bedouin party,—fathers, mothers, and chil- 
dren. The men’s loose robes and coiled 
turbans, the women’s showy necklaces and 
enveloping veils, are all extraordinarily sug- 
gestive of the appearance of their Semitic 
kinsfolk who traveled this way so long ago. 
(These Bedouin Arabs are said to be de- 
scendants of Abraham by way of Ishmael. ) 
It was to nomadic people of this social 
type—jealous (v. 17), loose-tongued (v. 16), 
grasping (v. 15), disorderly (v. 14), and ex- 
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LESSON FOR SEPT. 14 (Exod. 20 : 12-21) 


citably quarrelsome (v. 13)—that the com- 
mandments which still form the main basis 
of our, Western civilization were first given. 
It is a “far cry”’ from those primitive rules 
of social conduct to the complicated law 
codes of the present , but those God- 
given laws anticipated in spirit the later de- 
velopment of more than thirty centuries’ 
social experience. 

To see the tent-homes for yourself with 
their appealingly human reminders of old- 
time problems of duty, use a stereograph 
entitled, ‘‘ Bedouin camp on the Israelites’ 
old ground at base of Sinai.” 


‘The Underwood Travel System is, under this 
heading, applied as usual to the lesson for the 
week. The use of the oy por will be 
found a most practical help in making the 
lesson places read. Forty-five places are vis- 
ted and described with the lessons for 1913: 
the forty-five stereographs cost $7.50, and if 
ordered all at one time a cloth-bound, gold- 
lettered case is — free. ‘Twelve stereographs 
are used, with the-lessons of this third quarter ; 
cost, $2.00. The three for September are 50 
cents. Less than three in one order are 20 
cents each. Stereosco 85 cents each. Post- 
age or express is prepaid on all orders for stere- 
ographs or stereoscopes. 

Lantern slides of the same scenes can also 
be obtained. Plain slides, 50 cents each; sepia- 
tinted, 55 ¢ents ; colored, $1.10. -In orders for 
twenty-five or more at one time prices are: 
plain slides, 40 cents ; sepia, 45 cents ; colored, 
$1.00. Address The Sunday School Times Co., 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty That is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells, Litt.D., LL.D. 


COMMANDMENT Quiz.—We have to-day 

“the second table’ of the law, and it will 

_-be well to. follow the same plan that 
was'‘adopted last week for the first table. 
Print.the second set of’commandments on 
the blackboard or-on a large sheet of paper 
backed up by a board; then cover each com- 
mandment with the questions on it, each 
written on a separate slip of paper, and fast- 
ened in the way described last week, Then 
let the, questions be ,removed by the pupils 
one at a time and answeréd, thus disclosing 
the commandments one by oné. The follow- 
ing questions may be used. toi 

Fifth Commandment.—What is the gen- 
eral subject of the first table of the command- 
ments?» ‘What-is the general subject of the 
second table ? What is the fifth command- 
ment? ‘Why are parents to be honored ? 
In; what way are parents to be honored? 
What tire some ways of dishonoring parents ? 
What are the penalties for dishonoring 
parents? What are the rewards for honor- 
ing parents ? 

Sixth Commandment.—What is the sixth 
commandment? Does this apply to animals ? 
What killing of animals is wrong? Why is 
craelty to animals one of the meanest of sins ? 
What is the punishment for murder?) What 
feeling did Christ say is equivalent to mur- 
der? Does self-murder come under this 
commandment? What are some of the 
modern ways of killing persons? Why is 
war wrong ? 

Seventh Commandment.—What is the sev- 
enth commandment? Why did Christ say 
that the adulterous desire is as bad as com- 
mitting the evil act itself? What are some 
of the temptations to impurity? How may 
we keep our minds pure? What are the re- 
wards of purity in mind and life ? 

Eighth Commandment.—W hat is the eighth 
commandment? What is the most common 
form of stealing? How is slander a theft ? 
How is tardiness a theft? How do we some- 
times steal thoughts? How do advertise- 
ments ‘sometimes steal ? When only is a 
bargain a fair one? How may we steal in 
doing work? What are some other forms 
of stealing? What harm comes from dis- 
honesty? What gains come from honesty? 

Ninth Commandment.—What is the ninth 
commandment? What isa lie? How may 
silence sometimes be a lie? How may a 
gesture sometimes be a lie? What are some 
of the ways of lying in trade? What are some 
of the forms of lying current in society ? 
How does any falsehood or insincerity injure 
one? How may we cultivate absolute 
truthfulness ? What gains come from truth- 
fulness ? 

Tenth Commandment.—Whiat is the tenth 
commandment ? What is covetousness ? 
What is the basis of covetousness?.. What 
are some of the things most often coveted ? 





How can we cultivate contentment? What 


is the difference between discontent and dis- 
Satisfaction? With what should we never 
be satisfied ? What is the cure for coveting ? 


How does coveting harm us? How does 
contentment strengthen us? 
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Department Helps 





For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON TEACHING.—God’s rules are 
kind and good. 

Review.—Call attention to God’s 
way, and the four guide-posts or rules of last 
Sunday’s lesson. Perhaps you can remem- 
ber them as well as a small boy who learned 
in order the names of seventeen stations on 
the elevated railroad in Chicago. He was 
about seven years old. Passengers listened 
as he talked to his mother and named all the 
stations without a mistake. Every time he 
told which station would be next. Let us 
try to remember the first four commands of 
God. (Sketch God’s way on the black- 
board, or picture it on the sandboard, with 
five guide-posts on each side.) The first 
four teach about God. (1) One God, (2) 
no image, (3) God’s holy name, and (4) 
God’s holy day. 

Because God is our Iieavenly Father, we 
pray, ‘‘ Our Father who art in heaven,’’ and 
we sing: 

“ Father of all, in heaven above, 

We thank thee for thy love. 
Our food, our homes, and all we wear, 
‘Tell of thy loving care.”’ 

(Song Stories for the Sunday-school ;-Chicago, C. F. 

Summy, 15 cents). 


The Lesson.—On the fifth sign-board write 
‘Father and Mother.’’ Our parents de- 
serve the next place to God. God gives to 
every child a father and mother. e love 
our parents because they first loved us. 
God’s law teaches, *‘ Honor thy father and 
thy mother.’’ 

On the other side of God’s way the five 
sign-posts tell how to treat others. (Number 
them, six, seven, eight, nine, ten.) ‘These 
rules are short, ‘*Thou shalt’ not kill,’’ 
‘*Thou shalt not commit adultery,’ ‘* Thou 
shalt not steal.’”?’ Sometimes the newspapers 
tell of people who became angry and killed 
some one else, or they stole what belonged 
to others. The seventh commandment 
meant that God wants everybo.iy to keep his 
life pure. 

Because the Lord loves truth, he gave the 
ninth Jaw: ‘** Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness’' (tell a falsehood, wrong story, or a 
lie) about " neighbor, relative, or friend. 
Children know how wicked it is to steal or 
kill, but children sometimes tell lies, which 
grieves God; also our parents and friends, 
‘The Bible says that ‘‘ Lying lips are an abomi- 
nation to the Lord.” 

We will repeat only four words of the last 
commandment, ‘‘Thou shalt not covet.’’ 
Some people want everything that they see 
others have, and make themselves unhappy 
about it. If you should meet a cluld with a 
pretty doll, or an express-wagon, or other 
playthings, you might wish to have them, but 
it would be wrong to take them away from 
the other child. 

Covet means to want what belongs to 
others. (See 1 Kings 21 : 1-16 for an illus- 
tration.) Friends, not things, make people 
happy. God’s law says, ‘* Don’t want other 
people’s houses, nor servants, nor cattle.’’ 
Try to be happy and contented without them. 
That is pleasing to God, A rich child who 
had seventeen dolls didn’t seem to be as 
happy with them as a poor child who had 
only one, which she loved like a little 
mother, 

One time, when Jesus talked about the 
Ten Commandments, he said they mean this : 
**Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy strength, and with all thy mind ; and thy 
neighbor as thyself.’’? We know that God is 
love, and we sing, ** Love hjm, love him, all 
ye little children ’’ (Carols). When we love 
others we pray : 


‘** Help us to do the things we should 
To be to others kind and good."’ 


When the people saw the smoking moun- 
tain, with its lightning and thunder, they 
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trembled and stood afar off. . They said to 
Moses, ‘* If God speaks to us, we may die. 
You. go and talk to God, and tell us what he 
says.’’ 


** Moses said to the people, ‘‘ Fear not.’’ 
Sing : 
** Need I ever know a fear, 
Night and day my Father's near. 
God sees ! God sees ! 
(Carols: Leyda Pub. Co., Chicago; 25 cents.) 


Moses said, ‘‘ God is come to prove you.”’ 
The people stood afar off and watched Moses 
as he drew near to the thick cloud over the 
mountain where God was. 

God explained to Moses what his laws 
meant, and gave him two tables of stone on 
which the commandments were written to 
help the people to remember them. Perhaps 
you can remember ten as easily as the boy 
remembered the railroad stations. 

Hand-work.—Draw two tables of stone. 
Above them write ‘‘Love,’’ and on them 
write ‘God ”’ and ‘‘Others.”’ 

Home-work.— Remember that the com- 
mandments mean, ‘‘ Love God’’— ‘‘ Love 
others,’’ 


CHICAGO, 
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My Class of Girls 
By Heien Gill Lovett 


AST week we studied the first table of 
the Law, telling our duty to God, 
‘To-day we study ‘‘ Part two’’ in that 

wonderful stone ‘‘ Guidebook,’’ and we will 
see how Jehovah commanded certain duties 
toward neighbors in order that his great 


chosen nation and all nations thereafter might | 


grow better socially, commercially, ani 
physically, even as obedience to the first 
table developed them spiritually. 

Then have the commandments recited. 
Explain in the fifth how the parent is the 
connecting link between God and our neigh- 
bor. Explain how girls may honor their 
parents, and in what ways parents are dis- 
honored. A girl who loves her earthly 
father and mother, and lives to honor them, 
will be the one who will love and serve her 
heavenly Father best. % 

Read or recite the sixth, éighth, ninth, 
and tenth commandments, and ‘show how 
killing, stealing, swearing falsely, and covet- 
ing interferes with peace and progress. Re- 
call Jesus’ interpretation in Matthew 5 : 21, 
22, and emphasize the fact that anger and 
evil thoughts toward another are breaking the 
commandment, and note that we are re- 
sponsible for harboring evil thoughts. 

In my own class I emphasized the seventh 
commandment, because my girls are to be 
transferred in the fall, and I wished them to 
have these facts : 

1. Immoral parents have children who are 
epileptic, or imbecile, or diseased in some 
dreadful way. This command was Jehovah’s 
desire for a strong, healthy race’ to endure 
and to preserve the home and family life, 
which is the strength of any nation. 

2. Fathers as well as mothers must be 
pure. Hence a girl must demand in the 
man she marries the same purity he would 
wish for in her. 

3. Impurity frequently begins with famil- 
iarity between boys and girls. Hence the 
motto for a pure girl is ‘*‘ Hands off.’’ 

If this cannot be done in your class, sim- 
ply group this with the others, and explain 
that purity was necessary that the family be 
preserved and the race he healthy. Then 
conclude by the application of the ‘*‘ memory 
verse,’’ loving our neighbor as ourselves 
(Luke 10 : 27). 

Have you ever had your feelings hurt by 
another’s thoughtless words or actions ? 
Why did that person fail to realize the effect 





of what he was saying or doing? He had | 


not imagined himself to be you, hearing 
the same thing said to him. Did you ever 
see a baby pull wings from flies or beat a 
cat or dog? 


That was because the baby was | ments. 
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This is one way of loving your neighbor as 
yourself. Can you name others ? 

Notice the word “love ’’ found in both 
lines of duty. Recently, in purchasing Vic- 
trola records for a friend, before we selected 
definitely, we wanted to hear how they 
sounded to us. Let us have this same test 
of our words: How would they affect us? 
Or of our actions: How would I like that 
done to myself? This will insure the keep- 
ing of both tables, if we love God with all 
there is in us and love our neighbor as our-, 
self. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


_ Read Exodus 32 : 1-6. Why did these 
people desire a god whom they could see ? 
What made them break that great covenant 
at Sinai? 

Read Acts 7 : 37-43. Did Aaron do right? 
What do you think of Aaron’s excuse? 

Read 1 John § : 21. Memorize it. What 
does an idol mean toa man? Can you find 
a picture of an idol in Africa or Asia or 
among the Indians? What would answer 
for an idol of Americans? 

Read Exodus 32: 15-20, What made 
Moses angry? How did he indicate to the 
people the seriousness of their offense ? 

Read Exodus 32 : 21-30. Was Moses 
right to reprove Aaron so harshly? Is the 
leader more responsible than the others? 

Read Exodus 32 : 30-35. How were the 
people punished? How did Moses inter- 
cede for them? 

Give some reasons for not deserting Jeho- 
vah, John 3 : 16, Isaiah 41 : 40, Isaiah 40: 
31 memorized. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Pucker’s “ Boy’s-Eye View” 
By the Rev. William 0. Rogers 


HE debate came first thing last Sunday, 
and it was a dandy. Fred Keller, the 
preacher’s boy, spoke first in favor of 

Sunday baseball. Of course he don’t be- 
lieve in it, but teacher fixed it up with him 
to let on he-did. . So he talked abont people: 
whowork all week needing exercise and not 
having any other ‘time for it; that playing 
ball out in the sunshine was better than loaf-. 
ing and gambling in pool halls; and how 
Jesus said the Sabbath was made for man, 
and enjoyable exercise made man better. 
Then he sat down kind of grinning. 

Next came Bulldog Jones. He had writ- 
ten out a kind of an essay, but when Fred 
was talking he crumpled his paper all up, 
and when his turn came he just got up and 
answered back. 

He said as for people needing exercise it 
was only a few that really played. The 
crowd just sat in the hot sun and yelled and 
cussed. He didn’t see any exercise in that. 
If they really needed exercise there was 
plenty of time in the long summer evenings 
to get out after working hours and play a 
few innings. He thought it was just a scheme 
to make money for the ball park and the 
street-cars. He didn’t see as it made men 
any better the way some of them acted when 
the home team lost, and he thought they’d 
be a lot better off to stay at home and take 
a quiet walk with their families in the after- 
noon and then go to church at night. 

Teacher had to stop him when his five 
minutes was up, and we all voted that he 
won the debate. Then we hurried on so as 
to cover the lesson, 

I told how God wrote the commandments 
on two flat stones with his finger. Bumps 
said he didn’t see how he could do it, and 
teacher showed him a little piece of cement 
block that had a dog’s track in it, put there 
when it was soft, you know. He said if a 
dog could mark a rock with his paw he 
guessed God could find some way of writing 
on one, 

Then we took up the last six command- 
Teaches showed that they were all 


too young to imagine that done. to himself. | about how to treat people, same as the first 


He could not picture anothber’s pain. 


Do you suppose you have ever uninten- | 


tionally hurt another person’s feelings? 
Could you imagine how Dorothy would look 
in your dress or in your hat? Could you im- 
agine how she would feel with a heart like 
yours ? 
probably have the same effect on her. 


| 





we must watch our actions, and ‘try them | 


on ’’ in our own feelings, and test them by | 


the beautiful ‘*Golden Rule ’’ Jesus gave in 
Matthew 7: 12. Read and memorize this 
verse. Again Jesus gave it in Luke 10 : 27. 


ones were how to treat God. 

He had us name ways of honoring our 
parents, and he put them on the board: Be 
respectful, Obey them,- Help them, Take 
their advice, Stand up for them, etc. Ile 
said when we went away from home we 


Then what would hurt you would | could keep them in our minds and hearts. 
So | Then he showed us a picture of his mother 


that he always carries in a little leather-case 
in his pocket. 

The next one was about not killing. We 
talked about war being wrong, and how 
many men are killed through whiskey. Then 
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he said we murder agood many by the popu- 
lar demand for excitement. He told about. 
an aviator who was giving an exhibition and 
the crowd howled and hissed him because 
he didn’t do any dangerous stunts, Finally, 
when they called him a coward, he started a 
corkscrew glide, but something broke and 
he was mashed to death. Teacher said that 
crowd killed him, 

Bulldog thought adultery meant running 
away > another man’s wife, but teacher 
explained that it means more than that. He 
made out like it was any impure act or even 
thought. He had us look up Matthew 5 : 28 
where it says you mustn’t look at a woman 
with any bad thought in your mind, ‘Then 
he talked about how we ought to treat girls, 
not to be silly, you know, to keep hands off, 
and to keep our thoughts about them pure. 

When we got to the commandment about 
stealing, Bumps said anybody ought to know 
stealing was wrong, even if it wasn’t in the 
Bible. 

‘** low do you suppose people ever get to 
stealing, then?’’ asked teacher, ‘* Well,’’ 
he went on, when nobody answered, ‘it is 
almost always by taking some little thing that 
he thinks doesn’t make any difference. Per- 
haps it’s a pencil or a penny that he finds 
and doesn’t try to give back. Then it’s 
something larger, and after a while anything 
comes easy.”’ 

We went on and explained how the last 
two commandments mean telling lies about 
people, and wanting what other folks have. 

**Isn’t it all right to try to live as well as 
other folks,’’ asked Bert, ‘‘if you do it 
honestly ?”’ 

**It is never wise to take your standards 
too much from others,’’ answered teacher. 
**Do what seems right and wise to you, 
whether others do or not,’’. . - 

He thinks that if that last commandment 
had been given.in our day. it would have said 
automobile instead of ox and ass. He says 
much of the trouble in the world comes from 
trying to keep up with other people, that it 
destroys individuality and creates jealousy 
and extravagance. ‘' Be yourself,’’ he says. 
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Time was nearly up, but teacher had us 
learn the Golden Text. He said that was 
Jesus’ way of reaffirming the commandments 
for our age, and that if we love enough we 
shall keep them every one, for ‘‘ love is the 
fulfilling of the law.’’ 

My question for next time is, How long 

id Moses stay on Mt. Sinai? The other 
fellows’ slips are : Why did the people want 
Aaron to make them an idol? Why did 
Aaron make the idol in the form of a calf? 
How did Aaron try to shift the blame? 
What did Moses do to the tables of stone? 
What became of the golden calf? Why did 
Aaron do such a wrong thing? 


Hints on Using Pucker’s View 


I, Beginning. 
A debate. 
Il. Points. 
. God's ability to write on stone, 
How to. honor parents. 
. Different. ways of killing. 
. Keeping pure. 
. How stealing begins. ‘ 
. The mistake of emulating others. 
How Jesus restated the comniandments. 
- Questions. 
How did God give the ten command- 
ments ? 
2. Who are the last six commandments 
concerned with ? 
3. How can we honor our parents ? 
4. Name some ways by which many are 
killed. 
5. What does adultery mean? 
6. How do people ever begin to steal? 
7. What. are some ways of bearing false 
witness ? - 
8. Is it wrong to want things such as others 
have ? 
9. Are the commandments in force now? , 
IV. Lllustrations. 
1. A foot-print in a cement block. 
2. A blackboard list of acts honoring 
parents. 
3. A picture of mother. 
4. The story of an aviator. 
V.. References. 
1, Matthew 5:28; Romans 13: ro, 
West TERRE Haute, IND. 
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Professor Erdman’s Bible Class 


By Charles R. 


Erdman, D.D. 





Duty to Man 


N STUDYING the Ten Commandments, 
one of the most practical and important 
of questions is that of the relation in 


which - followers of Christ stand to the 
Law. What is meant by being ‘ under 
law’’ or **under grace’’? (Rom. 6 4 {.) 


Why does John say that ‘*the law was 
given through Moses; but grace and truth 
caine through Jesus Christ’? ? (John 
1: 17.) It may aid us to distinguish 
first between some of the meanings in 
which the word ‘‘law’’ is used in relation 
to the legislation of Moses, It may refer to 
a statute which was merely local and tem- 
porary in its application, as to the tenure of 
land, or the administration of justice. It may 
refer to ceremonial observances which were 
typical in character, such as the sacrifices 
and feasts of Israel. It may denote moral 
principles, which are changeless, It may rep- 
resent a supposed way of salvation by good 
works. ‘*Grace and truth came through 
Jesus Christ,’’ in the sense that he embodied 
in himself all the moral requirements and 
fulfilled all the typical suggestions of ‘* the 
law ’’; but further, as Moses represents the 
covenant of works in which salvation de- 
pended upon keeping the laws he announced, 
so Christ represents a ‘* new covenant,’’ a 
new means of acceptance and salvation, 
made possible by faith in him., A Christian 
is not ** under law,’’ not merely because he 
has nothing to do with the local or typical 
provisions of the Mosaic legislation, but also 
because he is not trusting for salvation to 
his fulfilment of the moral requirements of 
the law. In the matter of forgiveness and 
justification he is ‘* under grace,’’ because 
he is trusting wholly to the provision God 
has made. He is justified ‘‘by grace, through 
faith '’’ (Rom. 5 : 20, 21). In the matter of 
keeping the moral requirements of God, he 
is also trusting to the power which is sup- 
plied by the Spirit of God to those who put 
their trust in Christ (Rom, 8 : 1-4). 

The true Christian therefore avoids the 





two extremes, either of depending upon the 
law or of disregarding the law ; the extreme 
of legalism or of lawlessness. He expects 
God to accept him, neither because he has 
kept, nor in case he is wilfully breaking the 
law. Ile trusts for forgiveness to the grace 
of God in Christ, and so he ‘* glories in the 
cross’? (Gal. 6 : 14); he expects power to 
keep the law through the grace of God in 
Christ, and so he ‘*walks by the Spirit’ 
(Gal. § : 16-25). He is not ‘*under law”? 
because he is not regarding his keeping of 
the law as the ground of his salvation ; he 
is ‘* under grace ’’ because, while the law is 
the rule of his life, the power to keep the 
law comes through faith in Christ, in whom 
he has acceptance and power for right living 
(Eph, 2 : 1-10). 

One is ‘under grace’’ who is wholly 
trusting for salvation to Jesus Christ; and 
the best proof of such trust will be found in 
a daily keeping of the Commandments of 
God (1 John 2: 3-6). The law, as em- 
bodied in the Ten Commandments, is per- 
fect, but it cannot bring perfection; it is 
holy, but it cannot give holiness ; it is good, 
but it cannot make us good. Goodness, 
holiness, perfection, come only by the Spirit 
of Christ through faith in Christ. Read 
Romans 7:1 to 8:4. The law shows us 
our need of Christ ; it is the schoolmaster to 
lead us to Christ (Gal. 3 : 23,-24). It re- 
veals that perfect righteousness which God 
requires, and which he provides for us in 
Christ (Rev. 19 : 8; Matt. 22 : 1-14). 

To turn to our own righteousness, or: our 
keeping of the ceremonial or moral law, as 
a ground of acceptance with God, is to **‘ fall 
from grace’? (Gal. 5:4; see Rev. Ver.) if 
we have previously been trusting in Christ. 
To trust to our imperfect keeping of the law 
brings us under ‘‘the curse’’ of the law 
(Gal. 3: 10). To accept Christ as the Lord 
who died for us and paid the penalty of the 
law, and fulfilled the ‘requirements of the 
law, will fill us with love for him; and result’ 
in a new life and a more perfect obedience 
to the law of God. 


| 





Daily Studies 


Monday.—ln his ** Sermon on the Mount ”’ 
our Lord did not alter or emend the ‘‘ Ten 
Commandments’’ or ‘the Law’’ in even 
the least detail ; he showed the breadth and 
depth and spiritual meaning of *‘ the Law.’’ 
He contrasted his teachings, not with those 
of Moses, but with those of the traditions 
which had grown up around the Law. Ie 
demanded a righteousness, not more perfect 


‘than that which the Law required, but more 


perfect than that of the Pharisees, who kept 
the letter and broke the spirit, whose moral- 
ity was a mere formal pretense, who con- 
cealed or excused their sius by false inter- 
pretations and evasions of the Law (Matt. 5: 
17-20). 

Our Lord interpreted the Law most fully, 


however, not by his ‘‘ Sermon,’’ but by his 


life... While he was the complete and per- 
fect manifestation of God, he did not annul 
the Commandments, nor supersede them ; 
his own perfect righteousness is measured 
by them, and it shows their real require- 
ments, -They express the revealed will of 
God, and that will was the law of his life ; 
they are fulfilled only by love,,and he mani- 
fested supremely love to God and love to 
men. - He was sinless, and his victory over 
all temptations should give us courage and 
hope and trust in him (John 1: 1, 14, 18; 
4:3435 : 30; 6:38; 17:4; 2 Cor. 5: 
21; Heb. 4:15; 7:26; 1 Pet. 2:22; 1 
John 3:5; Luke 4: 1-13; 1 Cor. 10: 13: 
1 John § : 1-5.) 

Tuesday.—By the example ef our Lord 
*¢ the Fifth Commandment”’ had a striking 
enforcement. It enjoins not merely obedi- 
ence to parents in the days of childhood and 
youth, but loving honor and care in days of 
maturity.. -Therefore study carefully our 
Lord’s treatment of his mother (Luke 2 : 40- 
52; John 2: 1-12; Matt. 12: 46-50; John 
19 : 25-27), and his severe rebuke of the 
Pharisees for lack of filial love (Matt. 15: 
1-9). 

The importance of this commandment is 
suggested by the question as to whether it 
belongs: ta the ‘‘ first table of the Law’’ or 
to the ‘*second.’’ Do parents stand to their 
children in the place of God, or shall we say 
that obedience to parents is the first of all 
our ‘duties to man’’? _ Regarding this 


| commandment as a religious duty may ex- 


plain the serious provision of the ancient 
law (Deut, 21 : 18-21). This law may also 
be explained on the ground that ‘‘ the prom- 
ise’’ attached to this commandment had not 
only an individual, but also a national, bear- 
ing. To this commandment the New Testa- 
ment gives striking emphasis (Eph. 6 : 1-4; 
Col. 3 : 20, 28). 

Wednesday.—It is in connection with the 
Sixth Commandment that our Lord first 
shows the far-reaching significance of the 
Law. His words are not to be regarded as 
an addition to the-Law, nor a new adaptation 
of it to a changed order of things, but as an 
unfolding of the meaning: which the com- 
mandments had trom the beginning. Thus 
he shows that the word, ‘‘‘Thou shalt not 
kill,’’ forbids not only murder, but anger ; 
it refers not merely to the cruel deed, but 
quite as truly to the unkind thought. Christ 
traces the’sin from the act back to the mo- 
tive, and declares each to be contrary to the 
revealed will of God. He further suggests 
that anger makes worship impossible, and 
that reconciliation should not be delayed 
(Matt. 5 : 25, 26.) 

This commandment against murder was 
not intended to forbid capital punishment 
(Exod. 21 : 12-14; Josh. 7 : 1-26). Nor 
were those who unintentionally destroyed 
life regarded as breaking this commandment 
(Exod. 21:13; Num. 35: 9-34). On the 
other hand, not only those who took life in 
anger (I John 3:15), but those who en- 
danger lives by carelessness, greed, cruelty, 
or lust, are equally guilty of breaking this 
law (Gen, 4: 1-15;° 2 Sam. II : 14-27; 1 
Kings 21 : 1-19). , 

Thursday.—In relation to the Seventh 
Commandment our Lord shows most strik- 
ingly the true spiritual character of the Law. 
He declares that this commandment is 
broken:iry every impure thought or unlawful 
desire (Matt. 5 : 27, 28). Men whose minds 
have been pure and who have kept clean the 
chambers of their imaginations do not sud- 
denly fall into gross sin. It is usually when 
the unclean suggestion has been entertained, 
when the unholy desire has been cherished, 
that sin is allowed to work its deadly de- 
struction (Jas, I : 12-15). Our Lord sug- 
gests that we must, at any cost, sacrifice 
those compaxionships and surroundings and 
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habits which cause us to be tempted, even 
though they are as dear to us as an eve or a 
hand (Matt. 5 : 29, 30). 
mates that no act of a law court can excuse 
or justify a breach of this commandment. To 
sin, and secure a divorce, and re-marry, is 
but legalized adultery (Matt. 5 : 31, 32, 
19 : 3-9; Mark 10: 2-12; Luke 16: 18). 

So serious was the breaking of this law re- 
garded that it was punished with death (Lev. 
20:10). It was for this reason also that it 
was the usual scriptural figure for unfaith- 
fulness to Jehovah on the part of his cove- 
nant people (Jer. 3 : 8,9; Ezek. 23: 37,43; 
Hos, 2: 2-13). For this reason the figure 
is applied in the Revelation to ‘* Balbylon,’’ 
an apostate religious system, untrue to Christ, 
which is to be closely related to the Anti- 
Christ or the ‘‘ Beast,’? immediately before 
the return of Christ. For a time the Beast 
supports this ‘* Woman,’’ but then destroys 
her, and is in turn destroyed by Christ. at. his 
appearing (Rev. 17: 1-18 ; 2 Thess, 2; 1-12). 

Friday.—The Eighth Commandment main- 
tains the right of property, and forbids any 
invasion of the property rights of others. 
There are those who claim that Christ abol- 
ished such rights, and that true Christians 
would . possess no. property. Is this the 
meaning of Matthew 19: 16-22, Luke 12: 
33, 34 13-22? Our Lord taught the 
truth of Christian stewardship, that all 
wealth is a sacred trust for the use of which 
we must some day render an account to him 
(Matt. 25 : 14-30; Luke 21 : 1-3; 16: I-13). 

Did the early church practise ‘* com- 
munism,’’ and did its practises suggest the 
abolition of private ownership? (Acts 2 : 
44, 453 4:32-36; 5 : I-11). A careful 
study will show that this ‘* community of 
goods ’’- was local, temporary, voluntary, and 
never intended as a rele for all Christians of 
all ages and places, 

There are many ways of breaking the 
eighth .commandment;: unjust wages, un- 
faithful service, dishonest gains, cruelty, op- 
pression, destruction of employers’ property, 
—these and other forms of ‘‘theft’’ have 
produced the present industrial crisis (Jas. 
5: 1-6; Rom. 13 : 8; Eph. 4 : 28). 

Saturday. — ‘The Ninth Commandment 
safeguards reputation, even as the Eighth 
safeguards property. In the ‘‘Sermon on 
the Mount ’”’ our’ Lord corrected an ‘abuse of 
both the third and the ninth commandments, 
when he insisted that no profane use should 
be made of the name of God, and that every 
word spoken should be honest, and every 
promise sacred. There was a prevalent be- 
lief that only promises made under certain 
forms of oaths were binding. Our Lord 
suggested that all truth was sacred, and no 
falsehood and no profanity to be tolerated 
(Matt. 5 : 33-37). Among the sins forbidden 
by this commandment against ‘‘ false wit- 
ness ’’ are flattery and slander and exaggera- 
tion and hypocrisy and imputing of false 
motives.. It would be a helpful study to 
trace through the Bible all that is said of 
lying and of liars; for example, Gen. 3: 4; 
12: 10-20; 27 : 1-45: 37: 25-353 .1 Sam. 
22: 7-23; 2 Kings §: 20-27; Acts 5 : I-11; 
Rev. 24 : 8; 22: 15. " 

Sunday.—The ‘Tenth Commandment for- 
bids us to desire that which another has and 
which we cannot rightfully possess. Envy 
may merely lead us to desire to have the 
same as another, but covetousness seeks the 
thing our neighbor has. This command- 
ment, therefore, belongs not merely to the 
realm of deeds, but applies to motive and 
thought. It suggests that the Ten Com- 
mandments are ‘spiritual’? in their very 
essence, and not merely a code of laws re- 
ferring to outward acts. The peculiar char- 
acter of the wide-reaching law is suggested 
by the spiritual history of the apostle Paul. 
He felt he had kept the commandments un- 
til he judged himself by this prohibition. 
Note its effect on him, and the liberty he 
finally found in Christ (Rom. 7 : 7 to’8 : 4. 
Read also Luke 12: 13-21; Eph. 5 : 4, 5; 
Heb. 13: 5, 6; 1 Kings 21 : 1-24). 

Questions for Additional Study 

1. What is taught as to legalism and law- 
lessness in Philippians 3? 

2. What is the meaning of the allegory in 
Galatians 4 : 21-31? 

3. How can Christians keep the command- 
ments ? (Gal. § : 16-25 ; Rom. 8 : 1-4). 

4.. What is meant by *‘ the law of Christ,’’ 
‘*the. royal law,’’ ‘‘ the perfect law of lib- 
erty’?? (Gal. 6:6; Jas: 1:25; 2:8; 1 
Cor. 13). 

5. Which of the Ten Commandments are 





mentioned in Matthew 19 : 16-19, Luke 10: 
25-27, Romans 13 : 8-10, 1 Timothy 1 : 8-102 


He further inti-: 


A eter 














LESSON FOR SEPT. 14 (Exod. 20 : 12-21) 


6. What commandment is mentioned in 
1 John 4 2.23? 

7. What standard of morality are Chris- 
tians expected to attain? (Lev. 19 : 2; Matt. 
5:48; 2Cor.7:1; 1 Pet. 1: 16), 

Books for Reference 

‘*The Manifesto of the King,’’ by J. Os- 
wald Dykes, D.D., pp. 203-311. - (This book 
is now ont of print.) : 

** The Ten Commandments,’’ by G. Camp- 
bell Morgan, D.D. (Revell, 50 cents). 

‘Thelen Commandments,’’ by R. W. 
Dale, D.D. (Doran, 60 cents). 

“The Westminster Larger Catechism,” 
questions 122 to 153 (Westminster Press, 20 
cents. ) a: 

* The Shorter Catechism, questions 63 to 
to 85 (Westminster Press, 2 cents). 

The Expositor’s Bible, Exodus (Doran, 60 
cents net), 

PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





For. Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 








UST at this season of the year our schools 
are beginning, and the new associations 
and activities of the year begin. It is 

a good time to value afresh the worth of these 
simple, strong commands of God. If the 
child acquires these laws as a fundamental 
part of his life, he will never swerve from 
them. ‘The splendid decorum and order of 
many a life has been learned at the family 
altar. Honoring one’s parents seems a slight 
thing, and still with it God has associated 
the rare blessing of long life. Hatred and 
violence, honesty and morality, truth and 
contentment, all of these are contained in 
these commandments of our lesson this week. 
Let us try to make them a part of our school 
year as well as of our home-life. 

To get the right start in school or college 
means a good deal. You can never make 
up the first few lessons if you have failed to 
master them, and your Jack of thorough ac- 
quaintance with them will. affect.the work 
«which follows. ' 
vit is so with conduct. -I remember hear- 
ing..one of .the wisest and. sanest of the 
older professors at Amherst. College say to us 
in our freshman year, ‘‘ Young men, what 
you do the first four weeks in college will 
have much to do in making or marring your 
whole course.” 

Get the right s‘art, then, this fall in school, 
and what an opportunity we have as parents 
at the time of family worship to bring out 
this truth to our children. 

Let the home prayers include the schools 
and colleges, praying especially for the 
young men and’ young women who are leav- 
ing Christian homes for the first time, to en- 
ter the new and often dangerous atmosphere 
of college life. 


September 8 to 14 
Mon,—Exodus 20 : 12-21. 
The Ten Commandments, Il. 

The first four commandments had to do with 
our attitude and relation to God as individuals. 
These last six relate to others. ‘To our parents, 
to those who anger us, to our dealings, to our 
morality, to our conversation, and to our 
inner feelings. The man who follows God’s 
commands will find himself dealing aright 
with his fellow-men. 

O God of Israel, be our God, and may we 
serve and obey thee with all our hearts. 
May our obedience to thee show itself in our 
actions with those around us, and may thy 
name be glorified by all our words and 
works. In Jesus’ name. Amen. 


Tues.— Matt. 22 : 34-40. Keeping the Whole Law. 

What an exact and complete summary of 
the commandments these verses are,—to 
love God whole-heartedly, and to love others 
as we love ourselves. Just as those who 
really love are often thoughtless of each 
other’s real interests, so we do not give that 
devoted love to God which coincides with 
doing his will! 

Almighty and eternal God, our loving 
Father, we thank thee that thou dost bid us 
lowe thee, whom to love is to adore and wor- 
ship. May we never allow thoughtless and 
selfish living to rob us of that devotion and 
obedience which reveals our love to thee. 
May our whole-hearted love to thee give us 
an unselfish relation to all our fellow-men. 
For Jesus’ sake. Amen, 


Wed.—Exodus 21 : 1-16. 
Respect for Human Life. 

The value of human life is one of the evi- 
dences of God’s indwelling love in the heart. 
Those who care not for God are inclined to 
put little value upon human life. God was 
very explicit and just in the laws of ancient 
} Israel, as to the taking of another’s life, and 
as men have known God better they have 
ever valued more the sacredness of human 
life. , 

Our Heavenly Father, check, we pray 
thee, the ravages of all devastating and 
threatening diseases and sichnesses. May 
we all be careful to help destroy conditions 
which generate and encourage disease, In- 
formed as we are to-day as to many causes 
of general diseases, may we all persistently 
assist in the crusade against them. In the 
Great Physician’s name. Amen, 


Thurs.—Exodus 21 : 17-36. 
Respect for Life and Property- 

Human life is valuable not only for its 
own sake, but for what it may profit and 
help others. Property is thus valuable for 
its related worth and ability! Not merely 
its worth, but its ability to do for others. He 
that hath can give. Respecting life and 
property rights is the first principle of com- 
mon honesty, as well as Christianity. 

O God, our Father in heaven, may we 
have true and genuine respect for the rights 
of life and property of all men, May we 
know that our own lives are not our own, 
but are bought with a price by Jesus our 
Lord. May we hold all property as thine, 
and use it that thy kingdom may be hastened, 
For Christ's sake. Amen, 

Fri.—Exodus 23 : 1-9. 
Righteous Testimony and Judgment. 

A good deal of trouble comes from listen- 
ing to and repeating ill facts and minor criti- 
cisms of others. I know a man who does 
not offend by his manner, but who always 
shows such a lack of interest in such conver- 
sation that he never fails to change the sub- 
ject without comment, and he usually de- 
stroys curiosity, a far more subtle foe, 


Our Father above, may we be so filled 
with thy purity and grace that we may not 
listen to the idle and evil criticisms and 
slanders of others. Fill us with life’s great- 
mess that the -littleness of little men and 
women may not arrest nor control our 


thought. ‘* May we never take up the re- 
proach against our neighbor,” For Christ's 
sake. Amen, 


Sat.—Exodus 24, Israel Subscribes to the Law. 

Israel subscribed to the law, but failed to 
make that subscription good. Why? Be- 
cause they were.thoughtless. I have just 
been reading the life of McCheyne, and am 
impressed by Robert McDonald’s testimony. 
He says he was once asked ‘‘ what was the 
secret of that man’s holiness?’’ Then his 
questioner added, ‘* Don’t you think it was 
watehfulness?’’ Let us watch, lest we fail, 


Dear loving Father, mav we not only 
subscribe to thy laws, but may we diligently 
watch our lives lest we fail not by intention, 
but by detention. Keep us so near thee all 
the day that we may have the divine ap- 
proval in all that we do.’ Wilt thou direct, 
suggest, and control each day“all we design 
or do or say? In Jesus’name, Amen, 
Sun.—Matt. 5 : 17-20, 43-48. 

Jesus Fulfils the Law. 

In accomplishing new work it is so natu- 
ral to disregard all precedent and make new 
laws unto yourself. Christ’s remarkable 
loyalty to the law places him above all criti- 
cism, for he who came to establish the law of 


ried out that law to the very iota. 


May we, O God, learn to fulfil thy law 
by obeying thee in the smallest details of our 
lives. May we realize that fulfil may mean 
fill-full, and may we so complete thy will by 
filling our lives with truth that error and 
sin may find no piace inus. For Christ's 
sake, Amen, 


You may find just the temperance ammu- 
nition you need on the tobacco question in the 
leaflets published by The Sunday School 
Times Company. These include ‘‘ Tobacco 
as a Physician Sees It’’ (3 cents each ; 50 or 
more, 2 cents each); **Why We Boys Don't 
Smoke Cigarets’’ (5 cents each, $4.00 a hun- 
dred) ; ‘The Cigaret: Some Thoughtful 
Opinions’? (2 cents each, 50 or more $1.00 
a hundred); ‘‘Cigarettes: A Perilous In- 
temperance’’ (2 cents each, $1.00 a hundred). 





love, lived by the law of his fathers, and car- .}- 
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NEW RALLY DAY 
INVITATION FORMS 





For the 
orts to 


Rally Day Postcards (vithographed in Colors) 





are ar 
Ee 


Form 3. 


Form 











use of Sasetinendetes and Teachers in their ef- 
z t e ee 


Price, 60 cents a 100, or 


Form2. A paique card showing children mailing special invi- 
tations for Rally 

Same design as Form 2, but without any printed invi- 
tation ; so that you can have your own invitation printed, at your 
Own expense. 
R 
Containing a printed invitation on reverse side. 

Form 5. Same design as Form 4, but without any printed invi- 
tation ; so that you can have your own invitation printed at your 
own expense. ‘ 

Form, For the Adult Bible Class, with the emblem of the 
movement in color, containing a printed invitation. 

Form 7. Same design as Form 6, but without any 
| tion; so that you can have your own invitation 

own expense. 


and secure new members. 


2.75 fe » tpaid. 
(Assorted i? desired.) arr 


Order by Form and Letter 
y. Containing a printed invitation. 
uction in colors of an Autumn Landscape. 


inted invita- 
mted at your 





Night Letters, with Night 
Letter Envelopes 
to Match 
Soi seis 
Form N. A night letter reproduced ex- 
actly as if you sent a regular night telegraph 


message. ‘Ihey should be ma vious 
to Rally Day or delivered by the Messenger 


Service Boys. 
80 cents a 100, or $3.75 for 500, 


e, 
Night Letter Delivery 
Sheets 


Form 10. Ten sheets to a pad, giving 
spaces for 100 names and addresses. 

Price, per pad of 10 sheets, 10 cents, 
postpaid. 








"The ceeasion ie of such vital importance that 
we wond thie sescage urging you to be procent’ at car 
epectal Rally Bay services to be held mest Sabecin. 
bring with you oqne weaver of your family or « friend 


Bo not disappoint ue. Ve are depending on you. 








Send 5 cents for a complete Sample Set of Rally Day Supplies. 
with Illustrated Catalog, and examine them before ordering. 








New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Ch 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Headquarters: PHILADELPHIA, Witherspoon Building 


icago, 509 S. Wabash Ave, 
San Francisco, 400 Sutter St, Nashville, 415 Church St. Pittsburgh, 204 Fulton Bidg. « Cincinnati, 420 Elm St. 


St. Louis, 313 No. Tenth St. 














The time is now here to 
prepare for a successful 


Rally 
Day 


We will send you for exami- 
nation a selection of services, 
to be returned within fifteen 
days. (Remit 5 cents a copy 
for any you retain.) This offer 
does not apply to cantatas, mo- 
tion songs, recitation book, etc. 








For services, cantatas, mo- 
tion songs, and recitations pub- 
lished by Hall-Mack, Lorenz, 
Tullar-Meredith, Hood, Jude- 
finds, Geibel, Praise Publish- 
ing Company, and all others, 
consult us. 





An illustrated circular listing 
the newest supplies for Rally 
Day will be sent upon request. 





THE 


Griffith & Rowland Press 


1701-1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphie, Pa. 

















YOU CAN AFFORD 2 


. tor2 (No. 2. 
notes. $3.00 per hundred ; 
words and music. 


| sample: cent h. S. " 
E. A. kK. HACKETT, FORT WAYNE. INDIANA, 


just out). Round or 4 





God’s Clarion Call 


Another one of our popular 


Object Lesson Services 


Interesting, Attractive and 
Easy to prepare. For 


Rally Day 


Send ro cents for sample, 
i with 3 others. 

. = TULLAR - MEREDITH CO, 
J265 W.d6th St..New York. 14 W. Washington St.,Chicago 
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HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 
for the SUNDAY - SCHOOL 


A Response to the plea for better 
chool Music. Every tune within the 
range of the average scholar 


Introductory price, full cloth, 30 cents. Send for 
¢ a sample copy 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 


Tye Sunday School Fines 


Philadelphia, Aug. 30, 1913 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter.”’ 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is,published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, in the United States and 
Canada, ‘These rates include postage: 
$1.00 Five or more copies, either to 

. senarate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, $1.00 each, per year. 
$1 50 One copy, or any number of 

° copies less than five, $1.50 each, 
per year. One copy, five years, $6.00, 

. One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will ee Renee | 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
$1.00 rate. 
_ The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, except oy special request. 
Enough copies of any one issue of the paper ie 


enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, wild 
be sent free upon application. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Timgs Co., Publishers, 























1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphic, Pa. 











| Rally Day Post Cards 


President Woodrow Wilson’s message to the rep- 
resentatives of world-wide Sunday-schoel work 
in convention at Zurich, Switzerland, July. 8-15, 
1913.. From an ,autograph copy sent~ by the 
President's authority to The Sunday School Times. 


The Card Reads as Follows: 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. ‘Speer 








Sunday, September 14, 1913 


Favorite Verses. IV. -In the Gospels. 
(John 1 : 1-14). 





‘Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MoNn.—Christ satisfies (John 7 : 37-44). 
‘lUEs.—Grace and truth lobe I : 15-18). 
WeED.— Regeneration (Jo rI- 8). 
‘THURS.—God's great any obn 3: tient, 
Fri.—Life from the dead (John § : 19-25). 
Sat.—Bread of life (John 6 : 45-57). 











THE’ WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


No study is more important to the 
child than the study of the Bible and of 
the truths which it teaches, and there is 
no more effective agency for such study 
than the Sunday-school. It certainly is 
one of the greatest factors in our lives in 
the building of character and the develop- 
_ ment of moral fiber, for its influence be- 
gins almost as soon as the child is able 
to talk, and continues throughout life. 
The Sunday-school lesson of to-day is 
the ccde of morals of to-morrow. Too 
much attention cannot be paid the work 
which the Sunday-school is doing. 


WOODROW WILSON. 





Copyright 1912 by W. H. Rau 











The cards are printed in sepia with a facsimile auto- 
graph of President Wilson, and a fine half-tone repro- 
duction from a. recent photograph. There is the 
usual space. for the message on the address. side of .the 
card, which Sunday-schodls can ‘use to good advaritage 
in sending out their invitations to the Rally Day exer- 
cises of their school. 


The price of the card is 60 cents per hundred, 
postpaid, and orders will be promptly filled in the 
order in which they are received. There will be a 
big demand for these cards, so we advise ordering 
promptly, in order to avoid being disappointed when 
the stock is exhausted. 


| 


( 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
1031 Walnut Street, - - Philadelphia, Pa. 














A Pastor is Benefited 


By Reading Our Advertisements 


He had ge a number of copies of ‘‘ Why They Got There,” by 
Wiiliam Ridgway, and distributed them to members of his congrega- 
tion. He writes: 


‘It would be a he apfal thing for every. pastor to 
’ distribute some of these, Another z2llustration 
3 of how your advertisements help a pastor.” 


‘‘Why Thev Got There” is a booklet giving facts to show that the 
outstanding leaders among successful business and professional men are 
actively engaged ia religious work. You will recognize their names as 
you read the klet, me of their religious activities are mentioned, 
and will be a revelation to many people. 

It is the kind of material to interest and stip y young men who are just 
making a start in the business world, and may be the means of changing 
many a young man’s life for good by giving him a new point of view. 

astors will find in the booklet much good sermon material, and 
many will want to pass it on to others, 

The price of ‘Why They Got There” is 4 cents each, 40 cents a 
dozen, or $3.00 a hundred, pestpaid, and copies may be had from 


THE SUNDAY See0cL TIMES COMPANY 
103t WALNUT STREET, - - - 7 PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 

















Tell how a word of Jesus has helped you ? 


wpe incident in the Gospels has inspired 
you 


What use do we find for the Gospel story ? 


HE words of the Gospel are the best 
known and the most loved words that 
have ever been spoken or written. 

They have meant more to human hearts and 
lives and have more deeply affected the world. 

The words which President Wilson has spok- 
en of the Bible are pre-eminently true of the 
Gospels. ‘‘ Give the Bible to them anadult- 
erated, pure, unaltered, unexplained, un- 
cheapened,”’ he said, speaking of the impor- 
tance of Bible study id education,*‘ and then 
sec it work its wholesome work through the 
whole nature, It is very difficult indeed for 
a man or for a boy who knows the Scripture 
ever to get away fromit, It haunts him like 
an oldsong. It follows him like the memory 
of his mother. It reminds him like the word 
of an old and revered teacher. It forms a 
part of the warp and woof of his life.”’ 


% 


All the world unites in its reverent appre- 
ciation ,of the Sermon on the Mount. But 
are we really living by that Sermon? Look 
at such verses.as the following.and ask your- 
self whether you are living your life in loyal 
fidelity to such words: Matt. 5°: 3, 44, 483k 
6: 54, 183 7.: 8, 33,12? 

One of the greatest truths in the Gospels is 
found in verses in each Gospel which preserve 
words evidently solemnly weighed and re- 
peated on four different occasions by Jesus. 
a 10 : 39; 16:25; Luke 17:33; John 

: 25: Have we experienced this word 
of Christ's ? 
% 

Matthew 11.: 28-30. These three verses 
have been a pillow to more weary heads than 
any other. There is a story ofa captive who 
died with his head resting on the open Bible 
at these words. . All over the world ‘the 
faint and overborne, sin sick and sorrow 
worn ’’ have crept to the comfort of the yoke 
of Christ. 

And who of us has not been strengthened 
or. rebuked or helped by. these verses: Mat- 
thew 12 : 36, 50; 17:20; 18: 19, 21, 22; 
19:29; 25:45? 


The greatest movement in the world, the 
movement to carry the gospel to every crea- 
ture, can cite the clearest and-most unmis- 
takable verses in which Christ gives expres- 
sion to the dtity which lies inherent in the 
very nature of: Christianity. Matthew 28: 
19, 20; Mark.16: 15; Luke 24: 46, 47. On 
this word Livingstone rested in hours of great 
need. Inhis diary for the evening of January 
14th, 1856, ae writes : 

**Felt much turmoil of spirit in view of 
having all my plans for the welfare of this 
greatrevion and teeming population knocked 
on the head by Savages to-morrow. But I 
read that Jesus came and said, ‘ All power is 
given unto me in heaven and in earth. Go 
ye therefore, and téach all nations—and Jo, 
1 am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the worid.’ It is the word of a gentleman of 
the most sacred and strictest honor, and there 
is an end on’t. I will not cross furtively by 
night as I intended.- -It would appear as 
flight, and should such a manas!I flee? Nay, 
verily, I shall take observations for latitude 
and longitude to-night, though they may be 
the last. I feel quite calm now, thank 
God. ”’ 

“ 


Go through the Gospels of Mark and Luke 
and note the greatest and most familiar verses 
there. But when we come to the Gospel of 





AUG. 30," 1913 


Jo ohn, it is hopeless to attempt to select a 
ew. 

Look at the **I ams’’ of Christ: John 
8 : 23, 58; 6:35; 8:12; 10:9, 14; 15: 
1; 14:6; If : 25. Look at the ** musts ’’ 


John 3:7, 14, 303 4:4 245; 9:4; 10: 
16; 20:9. 
4 


Which would you select as the most won- 
derful verses in John’s Gospel? Would it be 
John 1: 12; £3 #36, 365 4: 23, 243 5: 24; 
7:17, 37; 8: 32; 10:28, -95 11:25, 26 
13.2 ~~ 35% eh 2 12145-1527, 165 17: 23; 
21: 25? 











| Children at <—— 


Buying a Reindeer 
By Alice Mary Farrington 


sé MOTHER!” clamored the twins, 
dashing up the piazza steps, ‘‘ may 
we buy a reindeer? May we?”’ 

‘* Buy—what ?’’ said mother, Jooking 
dazed. 

**A reindeer,’’ cried Margery. 

‘*That lives on moss under the snow,’’ 
added Madeline fanning her pink cheeks vig- 
orously with her best hat. It was eighty in 
the shade. 

There was never any telling what the twins 
would think of next, but a reindeer—‘* What 
could you do with a reindeer ?’’ asked mother, 
more bewildered than before. ‘* Whatever 
do you want of one?’’ 

‘*We don’t!’’ they. protested, ‘‘ not for 
ourselves. Did you think we wanted it for 
ourselves? For the children up north !”’ 

**Oh!’’ said mother, relieved. But still 
she looked puzzled. ‘*What makes you 
think the children up north want a reindeer ?’’ 

‘¢ A man told us so to-day at Sunday-school. 
He said they didn’t have seals and walruses 
and such things, the way they used to, and so 
the children, and their fathers and mothers 
too, were starving,’’ explained Madeline, her 
brown’ eyes looking sorry. 

*‘And people have bought “reindeer,” 
Fwent on Margery. eagerly, ‘and brought 
them across the. océaa, to liye way up there 
in the ice and snow and cold they like, and 








Stopped Short ~ 
Taking Tonics, and Built Up on Right Pood 


The mistake is frequently made of 
trying to build up a worn-out nervous 
system on so-called tonics—drugs. 

Néw material from which to rebuild 
wasted nerve cells, is what should be 
supplied, and this can be obtained only 
from proper food. 

“Two years ago I found myself on 
the verge of a complete nervous col- 
lapse, due to overwork and study, and 
to illness.in the family,” writes-a Wis- 
consin young mother, 

‘‘ My friends became alarmed because 
I grew pale and thin and could not sleep 
nights, I took various tonics prescribed 
by physicians, but their effécts wore off 
shortly after I stopped taking them. My 
food did not seem to nourish me and I 
gained no flesh nor blood. 

‘“Reading of Grape-Nuts, I‘ deter- 
mined to‘stop the tonics and see what'a 
change of diet would do. I ate Grape- 
Nuts four times a day with cream and 
drank milk also, went to bed early aftér 
eating a dish of Grape- -Nuts before re- 
tiring. ’ 

‘*In about two weeks I was sleeping 
soundly. Inashort time gained twenty 
pounds in weight and felt fike a different 
woman, My little daughter whom I 
was obliged to keep out of school last 
spring on account of chronic catarrh, 
has changed from a thin, pale, nervous 
child to a rosy, healthy girl, and has 
gone back to school this fall. 

‘*Grape-Nuts and fresh air were the 
only agents used to accomplish the 
happy results.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich.- Read the little booklet, 
‘*The Road to Wellville,” in’ pkgs. 
** There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, trie, and full of human 
interest. 


— ———— 
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‘to use just as you want to. But I thought 





‘bills on top of father’s, that Margery and 








LESSON FOR SEPT. 14 (Exod. 20 : 12-21) 


feed tne hungry ay oa Now the children 
have milk and meat from those reindeer.”’ 
*«But there aren’t reindeer énough to go 
round,’’ sighed Madeline, ‘‘ and ever so many 
children are hungry still !’’ 
‘Oh, can’t we buy a reindeer?”’ they 


begged. : 
** Well,’’ smiled mother, ‘‘ you might help 
buy one.”’ ; 
** May we take the money in our banks ?”’ 
** Of course,’’? mother said. ‘‘ That is yours 


you were saving it for two more dolls.’’ 

‘We can get along without more,’’ and 
mother, acquainted with the overflowing doll 
family in the play-house, agreed heartily. © 

*« We'd rather buy a reindeer,’ they cried, 
rushing away to get their banks and shake 
out the pennies and nickels and dimes to 
count. } ses 

There were not enough for a whole deer, 
because’a reindeer costs a great deal. 

‘sf we can’t buy a whole deer, maybe we 
can get part of one,’’ they said hopefully. 

When father heard about the reindeer to 
feed the hungry children, he laid on the little 
pile of silver and nickel and copper a crisp 
green bill that made their eyes shine, and en- 
couraged them to think perhaps they could 
get a whole deer after all. 

** We'll tell the girls at school,’’ the twins 
planned, ‘‘ Monday morning, and maybe 
they’!l help.”’ 

Sure enough the girls did. And the boys 
helped too, though Ripley Bangs, who was an 
only child and spoiled, and always wanted 
everythi:g for himself, said he’d rather have 
a reindeer of his own to hitch toasledge and 
drive around by a rein fastened to one horn, 
Still, he gave his entire week’s allowance of 
half a dollar which he had just received that 
morning, and intended to spend on ice-cream 
sodas, the weather was so hot. 

They had all heard the man on Sunday 
talk about the hungry children, and they had 
all felt sorry for them—even Ripley—but no 
one had thought of doing anything to get 
them a deer, till the twins impetuously 
showed how it could be done. 

And the fathers and mothers, when they 
knew children were starving way up north, 
added more crisp green bills to fatlier’s ; and 
before long, there was such a heap of pennies 
and nickels and dimes and quarters and 
halves—yes, and ‘such a thick layer of green 


Madeline thought there might be enough for 
a reindeer—certainly for half of one. 

The twins hurried the money north, by the 
very first steamer that sailed to that strange 
world of icebergs and northern lights and net 
enough to eat, so the children way up there 
woulkin’t grow any hungrier. 

And what do you think? The very first 
steamer that came back brought word that 
there was enough to buy a whole reindeer ! 


BREWER, MAINE. 





Books Worth Noting 











Is the Devil a Myth? (By. C. F. Wim- 
berly).—The author’s answer to the question 
of the title is a very definite negative, and 
the book. consists of thirty-five brief chapters 
to prove this. It coversthe ground of Scrip- 
ture clearly and well on the whole, though 
the primary reference to Lucifer as the king 
of Babylon in Isaiah 14 should certainly have 
been given. The proofreading is inaccurate 
here and there: ‘* Nevins’? is found for 
‘Nevius’? and ‘Deis Ira’’ for ‘ Dies 
Irae.’? The book ought to prove of service 
to careful and discriminating Bible students ; 
it deals with a subject of pressing import- 
ance about which Christian people ought to 
know all that Scripture reveals and records, 
(Revell, 75 cents net.) 


The Passion-Hymns of Iceland (trans- 
lated by C. Venn Pilcher, B.D.) is a little 
volume of unique interest. The romantic 
and tragic history of the author of these pas- 
sion-hymins is told in a brief and temperate 
narrative, followed by shorter notices of 
other authors of Icelandic bymns. The 
latter half of the book contains excellent 
translations of the hymns which reflect the 
intense spiritual life of Icelandic Christians, 
and reproduce the atmosphere of. life on the : 
lonely sea-girt isle, whose rugged scenery is 
subtly inwoven with the devotions of the 
people, and vividly impressed on their pas- 
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Bishop of Durham. (London ; Robert Scott, 
25 met.) 


Boy Scouts of America (The Official 
Hand-book for Boys).—If you want to fill a 
boy’s eyes with the gleam of enthusiasm, and 
his mind with helpful information, just hold 
out this red-covered hand-book of boy-craft, 
and watch the result. Most of the mistakes 
in former editions have been corrected, and 
a _ deal of useful information added, 
making it really valuable in boy-training, 
whether the scout organization is employed 
or not, A splendid list of instructive books 
for boys makes up a valuable appendix. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., cloth, 50 cents; 
paper, 35 cents. ) 


A West-Pointer in the Land of the 
Mikado (by Laura Delany Garst) is a mis- 
sionary biography of generous proportions 
and superior quality, well supplied with ap- 
propriate illustrations, Mr, Garst was a 
graduate of West Point, and served with 
marked efficiency for eight years as an officer 
in the U. S. Armyin the West, displaying 
there the Christian spirit and missionary 
zeal which’ led at length to his voluntary 
resignation in order to enter the service of 
the church as foreign missionary. His ser- 
vice in Japan from 1883 to 1898 when he 





died, worn out with arduous labor, is here 
reported by his wife with much skill and ad- 
mirable self-restraint, A lively sense of 
humor, sound judgment, adaptableness to 
novel and trying situations, great vigor in 
missionary pioneering, and a deep and tender 
piety, marked Mr. Garst’s exceptionally in- 
teresting and forceful career, and are de- 
lightfully reflected in these pages (Revell, 
$1.25 net.) 


A Chain of Prayer Across the Ages 


“(Compiled and arranged by Selina Fitzher- 


bert Fox, M.D.).—Something quite new and 
distinctly valuable in the literature of prayer 
is offered in ** A Chain of Prayer Across the 
Ages: Forty Centuries of Prayer, 2000 B.C. 
to A. D, 1912,’ by Selina Fitzherbert Fox, 
M.D., B.S. The reader here finds no less 
than eleven hundred prayers, short and long, 
from more than three hundred separate 
sources, ranging down the ages from Abra- 
ham to Moule and Jowett. The book be- 
trays learning, patient research, skill in 
selection, and good taste in arrangement. 
The first one hundred and fifty pages present 
prayers arranged for consecutive use day by 
day throughout twenty-two weeks, a page 
for each day, each page offering an average 
of five choice and varied selections. ‘Seventy 
pages more are given to prayers arranged in 
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like manner for Holy Week, for other sea- 
sons in the Christian year, and for various 
special needs and oc ns, There is some- 

ing extremely impressive and touching in 
this imposing array, from which proceeds the 
consenting voice of the ages raised“in prayer 
to God for substantially the same things: a 
mighty volume of holy speech, in humble 
adoration, praise, petition, and intercession. 
For the most part the prayers are dignified 
and restrained, rather than passionate ; more 
sonorous than urgent; in many instances 
cramped in the framework of literature rather 
than ardent with unfettered and individual- 
istic longing. On some pages one feels con- 
fined in a groove, and individuality is chas- 
tened almost to the point of . extinction. 
But this is characteristic and almost inevit- 
able in liturgies designed for general use ; 
and there are many striking exceptions to 
this—notably in prayers by Laud, Martineau, 
Christiana Rossetti, and a few others, where 
sense of sore emergency, exeeptional experi- 
ence, lofty joy,.and. penetrating vision of 
specific human-needs and-spiritual phases is 
keenly and inspitingly felt. The volume is 
rich in prayers for missions and missionaries. 
It is quite the most complete and useful com- 

nd that. has been brought .to:our notice, 

here is a good index of authors, and an- 
other of subjects: (Dutton, $2 net.) 













alone. 


Winning the Church to Bible Study 
Through the Organized Adult Class 


= THOUSAND organized Adult Bible Classes a year is the average for the past six 
years of the classes that have enrolled with the International Sunday School Association 
In recognition of the remarkable place that the Adult Bible Class movement has 
come to occupy in the lifeof the present-day church and Sunday-school, The Sunday School 
‘Times will devote its issue of September 13, 1913, to. this subject, bringing out a special 
Adult Bible Class Number. , ; 


When the Church Really Studies the, Bible 








Dr. R. A. Torrey, known the world around for his leadership in evangelism and Bible study, will 
contribute a stirring article that will be at once a vision and a challenge, showing what it will mean to 
the everyday man and woman to be really studying the Bible systematically, persistently, and in felow- 
ship with others. He will tell of the church which in his wide experjence has come nearest to having 
the whole congregation in Bible study. 


The Secret of Organized Adult Bible Class Success 










How to Teach the Lesson in an Adult Class 


The International Superintendent of the Organized Adult Bible Class work, W. C. Pearce, will tell what 
is the present effective basis of organization im adult classes and why it succeeds, and how astonishingly 
the numbers in this work have grown ip the past ten years. 










In order that the average leader of an Adult Bible Class may have simple, practical suggestions on how 
to teach a Bible lesson in the class, a Canadian leader of experience, Mr. Frank’ Yeigh of Toronto, will 
set forth some workable principles for their guidance. 


Lining Up an Entire City 









The City of Philadelphia this last winter started a notewerthy plan for organizing an entire city in its 
Bible Class work, and the County Sunday-school Secretary, Dr. F. W. Lange, will describe the methods 
of this city-wide work, which other cities may well consider. 


Adult Class S ecstins of To-day 





writer, John T. Faris. 





The *Baraca-Philathea Idea” and Its Results 


A new literature has been created to meet the needs of this growing Bible class movement. The new 
adult class periodical literature will be described in an interesting and general way by a well-known 










‘*The Man Who Wants a Million,’’—not dollars, but men,—Marshall A. Hudson, founder of the 
Baraca Bible Class Movement, which already numbers more than 800, ooo members, will give a view of what 
God has wrought through this nation-wide movement, which, with its co-worker, the Philathea Bible 
Class Movement for women, has opened the riches of Bible study and the Christian life to such multitudes, 


Methods Used by Classes that are Doing Things 









progress in this field. 





sionate verse. There is a Foreword by the 


A pageful of «‘ Methods of Work in Adult Classes’’ describing ways of working that have been tested 
out in the Sunday-school will form one of the Times’ characteristic contributions to alert Sunday-school 
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Remove the Cause 


SUMMER 
LANGUOR 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate in a 
of cold water makes a 
thful and inergeceting 







Geligh ae Hethenncped oom 2 
verage one 
the best restorers when the 


t 
energies flag and the spirits 
droop. » 


_ HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 
(Non-Alcoholic) 


The Gordon School 


A School of the Bible, of culture, of 
preaching, of missions, of prayer and of 
methods. ‘ 

Affiliated with Newton Theological Insti- 
tution, but located in Boston, and inter- } 
denominational. ‘Theological standards, 
practical training. ‘Tuition free. 

Men and women who desire to combine 
Studies of high grade with the deepest and 
simplest gospel spirit are cordially wel- 
come. - 

For catalogs, terms of admission, or per- 
sonal correspondence, address 

DEAN NATHAN R. WOOD 
The Gordon School ; Boston, Mass. 


PREPARATION FOR SOCIAL 
AND RELIGIOUS SERVICE 


The Schauffler Missionary Training School pre- 

ares young women of American and foreign parentage 
or social and religious service among their own paople; 
also for pastors’ secretaries, and the various forms of 
institutional church work. 


Correspond we a Ww. 
Mills, 5111 Fowler Ave., 5. Bi, Cleveland, O. 


MISS WHITMOREB’S HOME SCHOOL 
Newark Se inary. ewark,N.J. beautiful loca- 
tion in suburbs of Newark, on ¥ 15 minutes from New 
York. Homelike atmosphere. Individual care. Care- 
ful preparation for colleges, Special courses. Certifi- 
cate admits to leading colleges. Limited number. 
Terms $500. Anna Frances Whitmore, Principal. 


a“ F 
OME-MAKING, THE NEW PROFESSION,” is a 100-pp. il- 

| lustrate ALY. 5 Mae PG: Home Trudy 
Domestic Science courses. For home-making, teach- 
ing and well-paid positions. AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
Home Economics, 502 W. 69th St., Cutcaco, ILL. 


AUSTRO-AMERICAN LINF’ 
- EUROPEAN TRIPS FOR THE ROUGH SEASON 
The Quiet Southern Track to Algiers, 


North Africa and the classic sunny 
south in the Mediterranean & Adriatic 


Regular Stops at Algiers (North Africa), Naples 
(Italy), Patras(Greece), Trieste (Austria—near the 
ey Austrian Riviera, Austro-Bohemian 

atering Plaves,and the whole European Continen:, 

Seven to eight days crosming, the ocean, and six 
days pleasure trip through the Mediterranean. 


Sight-seeing trips in every port. Free stopovers. 
PHELPS BROS. & CO., Gen’! Agts., New York 
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HY A POINTED TOP 9 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUP = 


Because it is the ONLY cup that can be 
emptied with head bowed, can be dipped in 
BOILING water (to cleanse and sterilize) 
without breaking, also dry themselves, no 
wiping necessary. We make the only 
POINTED ‘TOP cup in the world, and UN- 
~BREAKABLE at that.. Over one million 
now in use. Write to-day for free catalogue. 


Le Page Individual Communion Cup Co. 
100 Tyndall Avenue, Toronto, Canada 














Biiiciency engineering in the Sunday-school is 
just as needful as in a big manufacturing plant. 
“MORE needful,” you say? Then send for 
a catalog of books that will show you how. . 
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1031 Wainut Street, - - Philadelphia, Pa, 
No fuss: 
or 


Quick and sure ‘esr 


with corns when you apply A-Corn 
Salve. It does the work every time. 
15 cents at druggists’ or by mail 


Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia 





| taken. 
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Home Department Questions 
By Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins 


Secretary of the International 
Home Department 





KANSAS, —In making a vocational canvass, 
is it wiser for one person to go alone, or for two 
to go together? Just how can the plan be worked 
most wisely ? Isit not better for all the churches 
to unite in the work rather than for one to un- 
dertake it alone ? 


T IS decidedly better for all the churches 
to unite in making the canvass, for that 
. creates a much better feeling on the part 
of all. It is rather better for two to go to- 
gether. It is very often true that three can 
make conversation where two fail. As you 
go about among the various branches of 
workingmen you hope to reach, try to 
secure the best men and the best women,— 
those who know something of the life led by 
those whom they are trying to reach. For 
instance, as you think of the hotel employees 
who have to be on duty at the Sunday-school 
hour, be sure that womea who ‘now some- 
thing of what the routine work of the home 
means are sent, and be sure that after ob- 
taining permission from the manager of the 
house, they call first on the matron and 
secure her co-operation. ‘Then the chamber- 
maids, parlor-maids, laundresses, etc., can 
be seen, In looking after the men who work 
on the railroad, find Christian railroad men 
to make the: canvass, if it is possible. The 
same principle would hold true in working 
for and with the firemen and policemen, etc. 
Do not forget, in making your vocational 
canvass, to visit the garages and livery stables, 
It may be difficult to get large results, but it 
is worth trying for, While you necessarily 
will put emphasis on the Bible study, please 
be careful to put a great deal of emphasis on 
the point of the great desire on the part of 
the church as a whole to come into closer 
touch with these people. Make each one 
sought feel that it is true Christian fellowship 
that is desired. 


increasing the intSredl'i- ocr mort? Ramen 
increasing the our work me- 


how we do not stem to link the home and 
church as we had hoped, Our members study 
their lessons and make their reports and con- 
tribute generously, Perhaps I have been look- 


ing for too much, but I had hoped for more of | 


a spirit of unity, of fullerco-operation. I think 
that the fault is in those of,us who do the work, 
but we do not know how to better conditions, 


OOD! There is such a thing as ‘‘ divine 
discontent,’’ and it is a good thing to 
have; I judge that you have it. No 

Home Department is doing its best when its 
members merely fill the letter of the law of 
the requirements, and its woiker; do just the 
work allotted to them, It is: ot the letter of 
the law that we want; it is the spirit. 

You evidently desire what some people 
have longed for with a mighty yearning, —to 
create an atmosphere in the home that shall 
be, in a sense, the week-day living of the 
hopes of the church. The things that have 
the consideration of the church ought to 
have the consideration of the home, and of 
all of the members of the family,—not one 
or two, but the whole family. ‘lhe key to 
the broadening and deepening of itterests, | 
and of unifying all work for the extension of 
the Kingdom, is to quit making it an indi- 
vidual affair, and make it just so far as is 
— a family affair. For some time the 

nternational Home Department workers 
have been exploring along these lines, with 
the result that they have now divided the 
department into two classes. Class A em- 
pom the ‘* family ’’ idea of things ; Class 
includes the conditions that you now have, 
Send to the International Sunday-school 
Association, 1416 Mallers Building, Chicago, 
or to the headquarters of your own State 
Sunday-school Association (the address in 
your state is 520 Abington Block, Portland), 
for the new leaflet explaining the work, and 
then tryit. Impress upon your workers that 
the family altar is just one step; that we 
need to create an interest in the Lioualé along 
missionary lines, educational lines, ete. 
Everything that interests the church should 
intelligently interest the family, Why 
did not each denomination issue its own 
home magazine, which shall be a ‘‘ family ’’ 
magazine? One denomination—the Baptist 
-—has already begun that; their ‘* Home and 
School ’’ is worthy of careful study, and it is 





a blessing to every Baptist home where it is 
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(Lesson for Sept. 14) AUG. 30, 1913 : 


Sanatogen 


stands ready to help 


YOU to Better Health 


Wherever men and women are confronted 
with the problem of sustaining health and 
strength in the face of physical and nervous 
exhaustion—the aftermath of overwork, worry 
or illness—there Sanatogen wins its greatest 
victories—extending beneficent aid to help 
multitudes regain new strength, greater vitality, 
sounder nerves, vigorous digestion. And the 
remarkable benefits conferred oy Sanatogen, 
as told in written tributes from many grateful 
thousands who took Sanatogen in their time of 
stress, become doubly impressive in the light 
of endorsements of great medical authorities. 


Over 18,000 physicians have written in praise of | 


Sanatogen, praise founded upon actual experiences 
at the bedside, often_in their own families—and 


. following scientific laboratory tests. These au- 
thorities vouch that Sanatogen does bring new ; 


strength and vitality—that it does truly nourish 


the blood and cells—carrying needed upbuilding & 


food elements to the tired-out, starving nerves— 
that it is a remarkable assistant in strengthening 
and toning the process of digestion and ‘assimila- 
tion. In the face of this impressive array of proven 


evidence—can you afford not to take Sanatogen? 


Write for a Free Copy of 
“Nerve Health Regained” 
If you wish to learn more about Sanatogen be- 
fore you use it, write for a copy of this book- 
let, beautifully illustrated. and comprising facts 
ahd information of the greatest interest. 


Sanatogen is sold by 
in three sizes, from $1,00 





THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO. 


264G Irving Place 
NEW YORK 





good druggists everywhere, fl 
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Testament League. 


pocket or in a lady’s 


Pocket Testament 
League Supplies 


| Pictorial League Testaments 

In American Revision or King James Version, beautifully illustrated, bound 
in cloth. Either version is an ideal ‘book for presentation to Sunday-school 
scholars joining the League. postpaid 

$20.00 ner hundred. 


Leather League Testaménts 


In American Standard Revision or g James Version. Issued for the Pocket 
A’ wonderful achievement in Testament making. large 
clear type, soft flexible leather binding, with frontispiece. Price, 50 cents each, 
postpaid. The King James edition ig small enough to be carried in the vest 
purse. The American Standard Revision is somewhat 
larger, 2x4} inches, inconvenient pocket size. 


Price, 2%§ cents each, 3 $2.50 a dozen; and 





In ordering Testaments, please state whether American Revision or King James 
Version is desired. Pledge Cards 25 cents per hundred. 
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